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PRACTICAL TRAINING 


THE WILLIAMS & ROGERS SERIES 


Modern Illustrative BooKKeeping 


PROMINENT FEATURES OF THE WORK 


OTHER POPULAR COMMERCIAL TEXT-BOOKS 


1. The pupil at the outset is thoroughly grounded 
in the elements of bookkeeping by the easy step-by-step 


illustrative method. 


2. The instructions to the pupil are so full and 
explicit that he cannot fail to perform the work un- 


derstandingly and with little or no assistance from the 


teacher. 


3. Special emphasis is placed from the very start on 
good penmanship, and on accuracy, neatness, and order. 


4. Varied price lists are introduced early in the 
work, and are continued throughout the larger part of 
the course. These assist greatly in cultivating accuracy 


and self-reliance in the pupil. 


5. Frequent tests are given throughout the course, 
both by Test Ledgers and by the Civil Service Method 


of examination. 


NEW YORK 


been published for school purposes, 
7. The vouchers ‘come to the pupil in instalments, 


teacher being aware of the fact. 
8. The style of penmanship in the vouchers is 


proved methods of account keeping. 
10. The work is published in three forms, viz : 
Introductory Course, Advanced Course, and Complete 


Course, thus adapting it to all grades. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


6. The incoming vouchers are facsimiles of model 
business papers,,and are the handsomest that have ever 


so that he cannot go over the work faster than he 
should, nor fail to do any part of it without the 


uniform with that in the text-book. 

9. The special branches of business treated in the 
advanced part of the Complete Course are of the most 
representative character, and illustrate modern and ap- 
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Platt’s Pitmanic Shorthand Instructor 
Modern Illustrative Banking 

Office Rouiine and Bookkeeping 

New Introductive Bookkec ping 
Commercial Arithmetic 

New Commercial Law 

New Practical Grammar and Correspondence 
Seventy Lessons in Spelling 

Mental COmmercial Arithmetic 

Civil Government of the United States 
Pen-Written Copies (Reproduced) 
Robinson’s New Higher Arithmetic 
Milne’s Standard Arithmetic 
McCleary’s Studies in Civics 
Overton’s Advanced Physiology 
Southwick’s Steps to Oratory 


Hill’s Foundations of Rhetoric 


ATLANTA DAILAS 


Maxwell and Smith’s Writing in English 
Muzzarelli’s Brief French Course 

Edgren and Fossler’s German Grammar 
Garner’s Spanish Grammar 


Publishers 


SAN FRANCISCO 


} Sold in school collections 
eee ; or single pieces. Securely 
§=packed in cases. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
=—OSTON. NEW YORK CHICAGO 


School | 
Ceramics 


A large variety of beauti- 
ful models in color espe- 
cially made to our order. 


NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIVE TREES. 
R. I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


A Study for School and Home. 


By L. W. Russe, Providence, 


Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 
This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 


about our native trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. 
Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


Boards. 


By CLARABEL GILMAN. 


Each “lesson” isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts.. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, 
etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- 
line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 29-A 


New York; 43 E. 19th St. 


Beacon St., BOSTON. 


CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


NAODIFIED SLANT PENS. 


The best pens that have been provided for this purpose are: 


No. 702, No. 707 


The smoothness and ease 


with which these pens write 


make them a delight to teacher and scholar. 


Tue EsTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co. | 


26 John St., New York. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 
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Our 7 
"US Of Supplementary Readers is 
varied and extensive, 


Hans the Eskimo 
A Story of Arctic Adventure. By CkrIs- 
TIANA SCANDLIN. Illustrated. 42 cents. 
The boys and girls of the cold Northland, 
their home life and their plays, are made 
very real in the story of “ Hans the Eskimo.” 
The adventures of Hans Christian, who ac- 
companied Dr. Kane on the second Grinnell 
Expedition, have an important place in the 
story. It is a fascinating book, and instruct- 
ive as well. It is suited to the youngest 
readers, and will interest also the older boys 
and girls. 


Historical Readings 
Illustrative of American Patriotism. By 
Epwarp S. Exits, A.M. Illustrated. 4 
pages in celors. 60 cents. 

The American flag is the theme and inspi- 
ration of this new patriotic reader. The 
author tells of the various flags in America 
during colonial days, and of the changes in 
the national banner. The history-making 
events in which the flags figured are vividly 
described, in such a way as to form a con- 


secutive account of American history. The 
novelty of its plan and the patriotic spirit are 
sure to make the book popular. 


THE BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


William Tell 


Translation for Grammar 


Grades. McMurry. _Illus- | 
trated. 40 cents. 

Heroes of Myth 
Price and GILBERT. Iilus- 
trated. 50 cents. 

Wandering Heroes 
Price. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


Circulars and other information will 
gladly be supplied upon request. 
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SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON : 221-223 Columbus Avenue 
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EIMER & D, ’ VARIETIES. 


205-211 Third Ave. NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 
BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


m ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 


FOR SALE, 


AT MODERATE TERMS, 


A flourishing and sanccessful schoo] in the Middle 
States. An unusual ony for an experienced 
teacher. Boarding and day pees. college affili- 
ations. Removal of Principal’s family, reason for 
selling. Will sell one-half interest, or the whole. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29.4 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS. 


OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Henry G. Williams, A. M., 
Dean State Normal College, Ohio University, Athens, 0. 


IT vee BOOK is now in its third edition, and has 


been adopted by many High Schools, Normal 

Schools, and Colleges. It is just the book for 
teachers and those who wish to stndy out the subject 
at home. It is the teacher’s hand k op the sub- 

of Psychology, Methodology, and History of 
Education. 151 pages, beautifully printed, and ele- 
gantly bound in cloth ; price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


Mensuration Made Easy. 
By the same author; contains over 30) formulas 
clearly worked ous, besides many classified prob- 
lems. Only 10 cents, postpaid, 
Didactic Outlines in English Grammar. 


By the same author ; contains outiines on Infio- 
History of the Engtish nguage, Etymology, etc. 
Just the book forteachers. Only 10 cents, postpaid. 


The author of these books also publishes THE 
OHIO TEACHER, the leading educational journal 


of Ohio, now in its 23rd year; .2 numbers per year; 
price, only 75 cents a year. Send for sample copy. 


Outlines of Psychology and THE OHIO TEACHER, 
both for $1.35, postpaid. Address ail orders to 


HENRY G. WILLIAMS, ATHENS, OHIO, 
Dean Normal College, Ohio University. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 
For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Cougene. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass and Tkt. RORTON. 


Any Subscriber 


of the J: oF Epucation who would 
like to h we a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending u. ,on a postal card, the name and 
address to1 hich he would like the paper sent. 
New Exotaxp Co., 
29-A Beacon 8t., Boston. 


For Ordinary Slant: Nos. 404, 604 E.F., 303, 603 E.F., 601 E.F., 351, 1047 (Multiseript). 


GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, Tis =the highest award ever made, and 
ALAR EN/ 91 John 8t., New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 


Beginning April 2, Continuing Ten Weeks 


The Journal of Education 


Dr. A. E, WINSHIP, Editor 


will devote itself largely to the 


National Educational Association 


Historically Illustratively 


and to —— 
Historical Boston Historical Salem 
Modern Boston 
Literary Cambridge and the 
Historical Lexington Beautiful Suburbs 
Historical and Literary Concord 


Noble New England Mountains 
Charming Seaside Resorts 


Historical Plymouth 


All Ten Issues for 25 Cents 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Exercises for Arbor Day. 


By ANNIE I. WILLIS. 
Paper, 64 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


In addition to the exercises, this little book contains valuable sug- 


WHAT TREES TO PLANT anp 
HOW TO PLANT THEM ; 

a list of appropriate selections from popular authors, 
and suggestions for essays, - 


gestions on 


Exercises on the American Flag. 


CoMPILED BY WARREN WINTHROP. 
Price, 20 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


BOSTON: 
29-A Beacon St. 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th Street. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


THE MAGAZINE 


SOMEBODY 
Gducation Wie ||—soonER OR LATER—— 
Supt. RICHARD G. BOONE, Epiror, SOMEBODY 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines. Fully up to date, It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching isa great profession and not a 
mere “ makeshift” to get a living. 

Librarians should include Epucation in their 
lists for the benefit of teachers and of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational 
thought. Entire contents strictly original. Uni- 
versally commended by highest educational au- 

year, 35 centsacopy. Sample copy for six 
2cent stamps. Send for our preenfam offers, 


THE PALMER CO., Publishers, 


—Some progressive teacher- will ask you if you 
have ever seen THE LITTLE CHRONICLE. If 
you are not aware of the fact that THE LITTLE 
CHRONICLE marks an epoch in education, you 
should send for free sampie copies and the “‘two- 
cent-a-week ee as s00n as you read this. THE 
LITTLE CHRONICLE is one of those phases of 
modern educational progress which it is 


Embarrassing Not to Know. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
Agents for New England, 


8.—We b b h 
60 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, buy bright children’s sayings. 


coroner’s jury returned?” 

“Wilful neglect of duty on the part of 
the deceased. He went out unarmed, 
knowing the other fellow was in town.’’— 
Chicago Record-Herald, 


Howard—‘I don’t think the Luvyviduvs 
eet along so well together as they used 
to.” 

Bigelow—“Nothing serious, I hope, has 
happened?” 

Howard—“‘Can’t say what the trouble 
(is. I only know she doesn’t laugh at his 
jokes the way she formerly did.” 


CHEAP RATES TO NEW ORLEANS. 


VIA SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


On account of the meeting of the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association of New 
Orleans, April 15-17, tickets to that point 
will be sold at one fare for the round trip 
via the Seaboard Air Line Railway, on 
April 11, 12, and 13. They will be good 
returning until April 19, but by payment 
of a fee of fifty cents may be extended to 
April 30. 

Seaboard Air Line trains leave New 
York at 2.10 p. m. except Sunday, when 
train leaves at 12.55 p.m. and 12.10 mid- 
night for Atlanta, connecting there for 
New Orleans. The route is via Balti- 
more, Washington, Richmond, Raleigh, 
and Hamlet, N. C. 

For information apply to Charles L. 
Longsdorf, New England passenger 
agent, 306 Washington street, Boston; 
J. L.'Adams, general ‘eastern agent, 1183 
Broadway, New York; or Charles B. 
Ryan, general passenger agent, Ports- 
mouth, Va. st 


University Travel 


Parties limited to 20. 


Slow itineraries (e. rb Rome 9 dayr). ‘“ Free” time 
daily. College-bred leaders. Fine hotels. Inclu- 
sive and moderate prices from.¢325.00. (Sails July 
llth.) Circular gives our plans and our ideals. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 
200 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
RUROPE tour, sailing by new $950 
8. S. CEDRIC, 


the largest steamship in the world. Also 

leisurely tour of Italy, same price. Apply at 

once. Rev. L. D. Tempte, 
Flemington B50, N. J. 


University of Michigan— Summer Session 


July 1--August 14, 1903. 

Literary Department — 21 Professors, 21 Instruct- 
ors, 109 Courses designed for ee students, 
Undergraduates, Graduates, Teachers. boratory 
and Library facilities wu: excelled. Completed 
courses counted toward Graduation. Tuition, $15. 
Board and Room, $3 to $5 per week. Picturesque and 
healthful location. Separate announcements for 
work in Law and Medicine, JOHN R. EFFINGER, 
Secretary, (3) E. University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


SUMMER SESSION 
Cornell University, 


July 6 to August 15, 1903 
Including a Summer School of Geography 
98 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 


Single Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 
For Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Select two months 


‘*Better than going abroad” 
SEASON 1903 
JULY 13 TO AUGUST 21 


Successor to the famous Sauveur 
Summer School, founded in 1875. 

Modern and ancient languages, 
culture of speaking voice, instru- 
mental and vocal music. « 


For illustrated circular address 


PORTLAND SUMMER SCHOOL Arnold Werner-Spanhoofd 
PORTLAND, MAINE, Central High School, Wasb., D.C. 


NO HIGHER INDORSEMENT. 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 
OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 
New York High School of Commerce, 
And GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
“Tsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 
Revised 20th Century Edition now ready. 276 pp. $1.50 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square. N. Y. 


GYMINASTIG GAMES, 


AND FIFTY 

Compiled by a Committee from the 
Alumni of the Boston 

Normal School of Gymnastics. 


This collection contains games suitable for all 
grades in public and private schools and in gymna- 
siums, Price, $1.00; by post, $1.10, Address 

BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS, 
97 Huntington Avenu 


Weaex writing to our advertisers, please 
mention Journal of Kducation,’ 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor, 


Weekly. . + $2.50 @ year. 


CLUB RATES. 


f three or more, $2.00 a year 
and one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 ” 


Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 
Qld subscribers can renew at club ra provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$1.00 a year 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . 
Both papers to one address, ... . $3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
43 K. 19th Screet. 203 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON: 
99.A Beacon Street. 
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BROTHERHOOD. 
That plenty but reproaches me 
. Which leaves my brother bare. 
Not wholly glad my heart can be 
While his is bowed with care. 
If | go free and sound and stout 
While his poor fetters clank, 
Unsated still, I'll still cry out, 
And plead with whom I thank. 


Almighty: Thou who Father art 
Of him, of me, of all, 

Draw us together, him and me, 
That whichsoever fall, 

The other’s hand may fail him not,— 
The other’s strength decline 

No task of succor that his lot 
May claim from son of Thine. 


1 would be fed. I would be clad. 
I would be housed and dry. 
But if so be my heart is sad, 
What benefit have I? 
Best he whose shoulders best endure 
The load that brings relief, 
And best shall he his joy secure 
Who shares that joy with grief. 
—From Poems and Verses, by E. 8. Martin, published 
by Harper Brothers. 


THE CRIME AND FOLLY OF NEGLECTING 
THE BEST MATERIAL, 


BY CALVIN M, WOODWARD, LOUIS. 


These words from Ruskin (Letter to Workmen, No. 
IX.) should set some people to thinking hard:— 

“The right law of education is that you are to 
‘ake most pains with the best material. Many con- 
scientious masters will plead for exactly contrary 
iniquity, and say you should take the most pain; 
with the dullest boys. But it is not so,—only you 
ust he very careful that you know which are the 
‘ull hoys: for the cleverest often look very like them. 
Never waste pains on bad ground, but spare no 
labor on the good, er on what has in it the capacity 
of good. ‘The tendency of modern help and care is 
quite morhidly and madly in reverse of this great 
principle. Benevolent persons are always, by 
preference, busy on the essent'ally bad; and exhaust 
themselves to get maximum intellect from id/ots, 


ind maximum virtue from criminals. Meantime 
they take no care to aseertain the continuous 
sources of idioey and erime, and suffer the most 
splendid material in child-nature to wander ne- 
glected about the street, until it has become rotten 


'0 the degree in which they feel prompted to take 
in interest in it.” 

These Jast lines remind me of the practice of an 
‘‘er-thrifty housewife I knew in my boyhood. Stie 
darrel, and, removing the decayed port‘ons, 
‘hig Torward what was left to be eaten. This she 
- diligently till the barrel was empty, rarely, if 
_ |" giving her children, whom she dearly loved, a 
full meal of sound apples. 

With ‘nereasing experience, observation, and re- 
aes I find myself more and more in sympathy 
hee tuskin on this point, though I am not sure I 
wie ri da been free from the. folly and crime 
kin _ condemns. T do not mean, nor did Rus- 
‘lat we should negleet absolutely the stupid, 


ieble-minded, depraved child; but I do mean that 
should be relatively neglected. Our best efforts 
br bon chief attention should be directed to the 

‘Bitest and best, We must not try to gather figs 


and 


from thistles, nor grapes from thorns. Before 
heaven and earth, one sound, clear-headed, pure- 
minded child is worth more than a score of idiots 
and criminals, and he should absorb more of our 
labor and forethought than they all. Gently and 
considerately we must give them their due propor- 
tion, then graciously bestow our choicest devotion 
upon those who are altogether worthy. 

This seems, it may be, hard and unfeeling, but it 
is not, ‘here is a morbid sentimentality in unduly 
laboring with the weak, and dull, and vicious, to the 
neglect of the children who are strong and capable 
and high-minded. Neither sort should be neglected, 
but we must not forget that the greater the oppor- 
tunity to do useful work, the greater the duty. 


> 


ON BEING A COLLEGE PROFESSOR. 


BY ONE. 


A few years ago, the magazines were printing art1- 
cles from various authors, well known and not so 
well known, on The Confessions of a College Pro- 
fessor. Various and sundry trade secrets were laid 
bare, and in certain cases so great a knowledge of 
the minutiae of the professor’s life was evidenced, as 
to give rise to the feeling that the confessor was not 
in the craft at all, but a mere outsider, who was will- 
ing to expose the skeletons in other people’s family 
closets. 

The following, however, had a genuine ring, and 
is quoted to illustrate a point of view not uncom- 
mon :-— 

“Forasmuch as recently many have taken in hand 
to set forth in order a declaration known as The 
Confessions of a College Professor, it has seemed 
good to me, an obscure member of the fraternity, to 
make a small contribution to the subject. When I 
was in a seminary preparing for college, I had a 
chum with whom I used to discuss this question: 
Which is the wiser man, our instructor in science, 
or our instructor in languages? Hach was willing 
to concede to the other that his man was the second 
wisest in America, but each insisted that his own 
candidate was a little superior. When I went to 
college, I came to believe that Professor was the 
greatest American Greek scholar; another the ablest 
mathematician, and so on; while the president (it 
was in the days when presidents were scholars rather 
than preachers or politicians) was surely the world’s 
greatest sage. In passing be it noted that I have 
made greater errors in judgment than this last. 

“Now a few years have passed, and I am a college 
professor myself. Leaving all introspective studies 
out of the question, do I regard my fellow professors 
as I did my college teachers? Nay, verily. Why 
not? Because they are not so able? No, for they 
are as able. It is because—and this is my first con- 
fession—the philosophizing of Franklin illustrates it 
perfectly: ‘When I was a boy I wanted some taffy; 
it was a penny and I didn’t have one. When I be- 
came a man I had the penny, but I didn’t want the 
taffy.’ This confession has, however, been wrung 
from weary toilers in every station in life, including 
even the great king, who cried ‘vanitas vanitatum.’ ” 

There seems to be in the profession of ‘college 


teaching certain characteristics which make it sui 
generis. No other profession exists which is looked 


upon from standpoints so diverse. If one were to 
judge merely from the frequency with which it is 
stolen, the title “professor” would seem to be the 
most coveted of human distinctions. We have pro- 
fessors of tonsorial art, of terpsichorean graces, pro- 
fessors of the art of making and selling patent 
medicine, and professors of religion. On the other 
hand, referring again to the magazine “Confessions,” 
a college teacher-is quite apt to be pictured as a seedy 
individual with an outgrown Prince Albert coat, 
rusty shoes and hat, and neckwear that had been in 
yogue some seasons since; or he is looked upon as a 
martyr to the cause of education, one who has re- 


nounced his certain prospect of becoming a bank 
cashier, or a superintendent in a shoe factory, in 
order to teach mischievous and thankless boys the 
various branches of science and art. 

Jn his own community, if it be a small one, the 
professor is apt to be looked upon with not a little 
jealousy. His large salary is earned easily; he works 
only about fifteen hours a week for thirty-six weeks 
in the year, while the butcher, the baker, and the 
candle-stick maker work three hundred days in the 
year, and ten hours a day. And it’s work, too; not 
simply reading a book or delivering a lecture. His 
standing in the community is apt to be a little better 
than that of the merchant and the postmaster, and 
a little under that of the first selectman, or the 
“leading citizen” who has inherited his father’s 
property. 

But one who knows more about the facts in the 
case understands that the average college professor 
is neither a hayseed nor a martyr; that he is neither 
underworked nor overpaid. He is apt to be a man 
who has chosen his profession with his eyes wide 
open; one who enjoys his work and is willing to live 
moderately; one who might or might not have made 
a success as a bank president—such considerations 
do not give him’ much concern. 

Being a college professor to-day is very different 
from being a college professor forty years ago. It 
must be that men of a very different type occupied 
college positions in the last generation, for surely the 
traditions which cluster around the calling would 
have very little foundation to-day. Formerly if one 
wished to illustrate absent-mindedness, he would tell 
the story of the man who took off his hat when he 
met a cow, and the subject would invariably be a 
college professor. To-day when one sees our modern 
professors arrayed in shirt waists or golf suits, all in- 
dications of absent-mindedness are wanting. 

The life of a professor would seem also to be 
materially different from that of his predecessors. 
We hear much less of pranks at their expense played 
by the students. Classrooms are less apt to be made 
the temporary depositories of domestic animals, the 
professor of biology feels less concern for the safety 
of his museum, and the chemical laboratory is not 
made any more offensive than the necessities of the 
case demand. The reason for this is doubtless due 
in large measure to the humanizing of the professor, 
but there can ‘be no question but that the prevalence 
of athletics, and the cordial co-operation of college 
authorities in relation thereto, must be counted a 
strong factor. It seems to be necessary that college 
students shall expend a certain amount of energy 
during their course; and’ betweeen worrying a pro- 
fessor and beating a neighboring college at football, 
the choice can ‘be speedily made, at least by the pro- 
fessor concerned. Right here, however, it may be 
questioned whether or not the modern professor has 
not lost in the affection of his students, more than 
he has gained in immunity from pranks. The very 
guilelessness of the old time professor made him dear 
to his students, and the pranks were quite as apt to 
be indications of fondness as the reverse. 

If one is considering the choice of this profession 
for his life work, he should put to himself this ques- 
tion, Have I a sense of humor? This question may 
be difficult to answer by introspection, but one can 
usually find out from his friends. A sense of humor 
is valuable in any station in life; in the teaching pro- 
fession it is a sine qua non. A sense of humor some- 
times gives a teacher a complete change in the point 
of view. A dog brought into the lecture room is a 
serious offense to one professor, and a good joke to 
another. In the interchange of ideas between 
teacher and student numberless good things are said, 
and not always by the former. It is as legitimate 
for the student to raise a laugh at the expense of 
the professor, as for the professor to raise a laugh 
at the expense of the student. A proper sense of 
humor adjuste all these matters, and a recitation in 
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abstract mechanics becomes a pleasant commingling 
of gentlemen. 

{t need scarcely be added that a college profess.r 
should be an optimist, for no man with a sense of 
humor can be otherwise. For a man to believe in 
total depravity is a misfortune; to believe in total 
depravity and then to mingle intimately with young 
men, is a calamity. Church choirs used to sing:—‘ 

“Plunged in a gulf of dark despair, 
We wretched sinners lay, 
Without one cheerful beam of hope, 
Or spark of glimmering day.’ 
or 
“Far from the world, O Lord, I flee, 
From strife and tumult far; 
From scenes where Satan wages still 
His most successful war.” 


And good people wondered why young men and 
maidens did not always like to attend church. 

The teachers through all ages who have come 
nearest to the people have been optimists. The 
great poets from Homer to Robert Browning have 
left messages of good cheer; and Jesus who came into 
the world at a time of the greatest corruption in 
social and political life, had, nevertheless, so sublime 
a faith in God and man, and go keen a prophet’c 
vision, that in the midst of all this he was able to 
say, “The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 

So then we may conclude that if one is an optim- 
ist, and has a well-developed sense of humor, and 
keeps in touch with the world as it is, being a col- 
lege professor is not the worst thing conceivable. 
It has its annoying features and its compensations, 
and after all what more can be said of any other pro- 
fession ? 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON.—(IV.) 


BY R. W. WALLACE. 


EARLY LIFE. 

To one familiar only with modern Boston it s:ems 
like fiction to read of the “old gambrel-roofe | 
wooden parish-house of the First church standing in 
a lot of about an acre on Summer street, near 
Chauncy street, with a row of elms and Lombardy 
poplars on the Summer-street front,” and that “sea- 
ward were vacant fields, and the view of the ship- 
ping in the harbor unimpeded.” 

It was in this old Boston manse, on May 25, 1803, 
that Ralph Waldo Emerson was born. The father, 
Rev. William Emerson, was dining that day with 
(rovernor Strong, when a messenger broke in upon 
the festivities with the eventful news. 

The Emerson family dated back to the early sct- 
tlement of Massachusetts Bay. It had decided cleri- 
cal tendencies, each generation furnishing one or 
more ministers. William Emerson was a cultivated 
and able man, literary in his tastes, social in his in- 
stincts. The First chureh paid a little country 
parish a bonus of $1,000 to allow his transfer to 
Boston. 

The mother, Ruth Haskins, was attractive in per- 
son, gracious and serene in disposition, yet singu- 
larly brave and strong: her love the light of the 
house and the strongest bond of her large family. 
Left a widow with six young children, she proved 
herself a maternal heroine. 

Ralph seems to have been a precocious child, by 
nature as by training. He was sent to-the “dame 
school” before he was three. At that age he was re- 
quired to recite a sentence of English grammar be- 
fore breakfast, and his father sometimes complained 
that “Ralph does not read very wel'”” He nm er 
engaged in boys’ plays, never had a sled, was afraid 
of the rough lads that came thundering along from 
Windmill Point and the South End, was “a spiritual 
looking boy in blue mankeens, .. angelic and re- 
markable,” as an old schoolmate describes i'm. 
Books were his chief attraction—history, poetry, fic- 
tion. His Aunt Mary’s thought of him was that 
“he was born to be educated.” 

At ten, he was in the Latin school, then leeated 
at Mill Pond, Haymarket square, and afterwards re- 
moved to an attic on Pemberton hill. And here he 
was writing respectable verses, built up on the 
stately lines of Scott and Campbell, whose poems it 


was his favorite pastime to declaim. A literary relic 
of his Latin school days is his “History of For.us, a 
chivalric poem,” and worthy of preservation. 

“Fortus, who would not quit the field, 

Till every foe was forced to yield, 
To tender pity now transformed his wrath, 
And from the bloody field pursued his path.” 

At fourteen, he entered Harvard, and was made 
president’s freshman,—a post of honor, as he car- 
ried about the official messages. Straitened means 
made him industrious. He rose at five, waited on 
table at Commons, competed for prizes that he 
might present his mother some little luxury. But 
his application to the assigned studies was not as- 
siduous. He had as strong a dislike for the curric- 
ulum as Lowell. Text-books were a bore; general 
literature a delight. Examinations were disap- 
pointing, but he was an authority on books. In his 
finals, he was barely in the upper half of his class, 
and nearly lost the privilege and honor of having a 
place in the Commencement exercises. The class 
poem fell to him, and he distinguished himse'f b,; 
stately verse. 

A graduate from college at eighteen, he tried his 
hand at teaching, first in a country district, and 
afterwards in a select school for young ladies in Bos- 
ton. But he never enjoyed the role of instructor, 
never looked back on this part of his work with 
pride. He was as shy as a deer, and it hindered dis- 
cipline. On election day, the girls would ask him 
for a recess while he went out to vote, though they 
knew he was a minor. And his blushes pleased the 
mischievous maidens. He wrote of himself, ‘ The 
good suspect me, the geese dislike me.” But 
though he disparaged his own pedagogic ability, not 
a few of his pupils have spoken of it es remarkably 
sane and forceful. 

The school experiment closed, he determined to 
study theology, and entered the Divinity school at 
Cambridge. But his studies we:e sorely interrupte | 
by ill health. A pulmonary weakness appeared, and 
he went to Florida for relief. It finally yielded to 
treatment, and fortunately so, for consumption car- 
ried off two of his brothers. He was licensed to 
preach and was gladly heard. While supplying at 
Coneord. N. H., he met Miss Ellen Tucker, who b>- 
came his wife, but lived only a year and a half f.on 
her marriage. 

As a colleague of Dr. Ware, he was invited to the 
Second chureh of Boston, and on Dr. Ware’s ret re 
ment became its minister. Exalted thought, a-fine 
literary style, and a most melodious voice, made h'm 
an attractive preacher. Some admirers thought 
him the peer of Channing. To hear him read the 
hymns was a revelation of beautiful thought quite 
undisclosed before. 

But just as he had entered upon what promise | 
to he a suecessful ministerial career, he found h‘s 
thought diverging from that of his people, especia I, 
as to public prayer and the Communion service. 
He asked that he might omit the prayer from the 
service if he were not in the mood for it; amd that 
the material emblems in the Communion might be 
dispensed with. The majority of the church de- 
clined to adopt his views on these matters, and he 
resigned his charge, and went to Europe on his first 
visit. He was now in his thirtieth year. 

Sentiments differed as to the wisdom of his step, 
but regret was unanimous. Perhaps the most 
unique opinion expressed was that of the sext-n, 
who said: “He does not make his best impres ion at 
a funeral. In my opinion, that young man was no! 
born to be a minister.” 


AGRICULTURE IN THE COUNTRY 
SCHOOL. 
BY SUSAN CURRIER ORNES. 

There can be no need of argument to prove that 
agriculture should be taught in our country schco’s, 
when everywhere else in modern education the gria' 
principle is adaptation to environment. It is not 
so much that we err in knowledge of what shoul! 
be done for the country school; rather is it that the 
obstacles in the way overwhelm us. Before agricu!- 


ture can be properly taught in our rural schools, we 
must have suitable text-books and specially trained 


teachers. But where shall the ambitious teache-: 


turn for a course of study in agriculture, and where 
secure text-books adapted to the needs of h:r pupils. 
These are vital questions whose solution is to» 
often beyond the teacher. 

Whatt is meant by the study of agriculture is noi 
always clearly understood. Secretary Wilson says 
in the Year Book for 1901, issued by the United 
States department of agriculture:— 

“When people think about the teaching of agr'cul- 
ture in the common schools they often make the mis- 
take of supposing that what is meant is instruction 
in farm operations. But obviously this would be 
impracticable in the ordinary public school. Pioy- 
ing, reaping, and milking must ordinarily be learned 
on the farm and not in school. But the school can 
help the pupil to do all these things more intelli- 
gently ‘by tenching him why plowing is neces ary, 
and at what stage of a plant’s life it is best to reap, 
and how the dairy cow has been developed so as t» 
vield such an abundance of milk. School is the 
place where we should learn to comrect the pract c.l 
and other knowledge we have with what other men 
know who have lived in the past or in other places, 
or have studied certain subjects more thoroughly. 
The child knows the English language to a consid- 
erable extent when he goes to school. By learning 
to read he broadens this knowledge and gains the 
power of learning what men in all the ages, and in 
all the world, have been thinking about and have 
discovered. Some of the things he may read may 
have a direct relation to this daily life, and the pity 
is that practical men are not ‘better taught how t> 
gather useful knowledge by reading. In a similar 
way the child knows something of the natural world 
when he goes to school. What he needs to find there 
is a teacher who can connect the child’s limited 
knowledge of nature with what science has unfold_d 
of nature’s mysteries and can show how the d's- 
coveries of science may ‘be applied to improve the 
lire and practice of the farm.” 

[t is quite as important for a child to learn the 
nature and composition of the soil, and how to en- 
rich impoverished land, as it is to solve endl.s: 
problems relating to stocks and bonds. The study 
of adaptation of plant life to soil and of climatic in- 
fluence is fascinating in the extreme. A few years; 
ago the discovery was made that the Puget Sound 
country was as well adapted to the raising of se ds 
as Holland; now cauliflower se.d is ra'sel very suc- 
cessfully on Fidalgo Island, notwithstanding the fact 


that seedmen formerly believed that it could be— 


raised only in foreign countries. ‘The rea ons for 
the successful raising of cauliflower and other seed: 
should ‘be at least as interesting to Puget Sound chil- 
dren as the causes of the French and Indian war, 
and these reasons may be far more potent factcrs in 
their future well being. 

There is every incentive to personal research anil 
investigation in the study of agriculture. Nature is 
so quick to reward those who try to understand hor 
rarious phases. The importance of drainage, the 
different kinds of fertilizers, these and many other 
closely related subjects will be included in the s udy 
of soils. Some good text-book on agriculture to be 
used as a reference book is needed, but close observa- 
tion and long-continued investigation will do most 
for the pupils. That work of this kind may be valu- 
able, it is especially important that the teacher h:r- 
self be full of her subject, and that she direct the 
efforts of her class with never-failing interest. 

Following the study of soils comes the study o! 
plant life. The friends and enemies of plant: 
should be carefully learned. Many scientific dis 
coveries, bearing upon farming, if known to farmers, 
would prove of inestimable value. Smut on oat- 
can be prevented by a simple process, treating the 
seed at a cost of only a cent a bushel, and yet grea! 
losses are suffered annually by the farmers becau 
of smut. Speed the day when the farmer may eas: 
his burdens by the application of a little science [0 
his work. 

No subject is more interesting to the avcraze 
mind than the care and propagation of fruit trees 
and no school district is so poor that it canno! 
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afford its pupils practical lessons in the care of LOOKING AB 
Grafting may be taught the older boys 


orchards. 
and girls. At a little expense trees of s me 
neglected orchard near by may be sprayed, and a les- 
son of great value taught the whole neighborhood 
through the children, 

There is no plant that has not something inter- 
esting in its history; especially is this true of those 
plants on whose cultivation depends tthe success o/ 
ihe farmer. Take the cabbage; nothing, apparently, 
-ould be more ordinary and commonplace in appear- 
ance and yet children find in the life story of the 
cabbage, extending over a period of two years, from 
ihe planting of the seed to tthe harvesting of seed, 
many facts of great interest. 

| would have a school garden in connection with 


SERIES SIX.—(IV.) 


Editorial. ] 

Spokane. The greatest surprise one encounters 
in this broad land is in Spokane. At least, th's was 
my experience. I had been there, had seen its b.au- 
tiful hotel, and had been about the business portioa 
of the city, but had not been driven among the 
residences until this visit, when astonishment knew 
no bounds. ‘There is no other city in the United 
States with five times the population that compares 
in any wise with Spokane in the beau-iful residence: 
and grounds. There are not six states in the Union 


every school where the war. 
moner kind of vegetables an | 
fruits could be raised, The 
pupils themselves should pre- 
pare the soil and plant the 


eecds. ‘To learn to do work of 
ihe hands with a_ thinking 


is the important thing; 
to country children t» 
study and to observe intelli- 
vently the laws of nature is the 
important thing for the teacher 
of agriculture. 

Animal life is an important 
subdivision of the study of agri- 
culture. Not mere incidens 
illustratng the sagacity and 
faithfulness of the good and trusty friends of man, 
but scientific facts. The different anima!s and the'r 
commercial values; the kinds of foods for animals; 
the diseases from which they suffer,—all these, and 
many more closely related subjects will deeply inter: 
est children from farm homes. It would be a very 
unnatural country child who did not posscss a deep- 
seated affection for the animals on the farm, and 
casy. indeed, to lead him to the study of an‘mal life. 

In order to have agricul.ure property introduce | 
into our schools, we must first have our teachers 
specially trained in this branch. In only a very fow 
states has provision been made for the instruction of 
teachers in agriculture. Missouri, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and Illinois have made the most progress in 
this great movement for the re’ief of country 
schools. Many states, however, have done noth ng. 
It is not too much to ask of every state university 
and of every normal school in the land, that summer 
terms be held where teachers may receive instruc:ion 
in this study that is caleulated to do so much for the 
country schools. Every county institute should hive 
its section devoted to agriculture. 

lt is of the utmost consequence that the country 
child grow into sympathy with h’'s surroundings, 
that he learn to observe with keen interest all the 
various manifestations of life about him, and above 
all, that he should grow into an appreciation of the 
line possibilities in store for the educated farmer. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN. 
If she is not soon, in every respect, the rival of Den- 


FOR ADORNMENT OF SCHOOL 
GROUNDS.—(VL.) 


Small trees, fifteen to thirty feet high, spreading fif- 
‘een to thirty-five feet. Suitable to plant for shade on 
small lots or in the centre of groups of shrubbery. 

|. Buckthorn, shrub or tree, 15x10 feet. 

2 Striped Maple, tree, 60x25 feet. 

». Mountain maple, shrub, 15x15 feet. 

4. Wild Plum, thorny tree, 12x10 feet. 

». Mountain Ash, tree, 30x20 feet. 

'. European Mountain Ash, tree, 30x20 feet. 

‘. Searlet Aaw, thorny tree, 20x15 feet. 

‘. Cockspur, thorny tree, 20x15 feet. 

‘. Shadbush, shrub or small tree, 6x30 feet. 
1). Sassafras, tree, 20x15 feet. 

ll. Tree lilac, tree, 20x10 feet. 

|2. Oleaster, shrub or tree, 25x10 feet. 

|3. Slippery Elm, tree, 30x20 feet. 

!!. White Birch, tree, 30x10 feet. 

'5 Laurel-leaved or Bay Willow, tree, 50x40 feet. 
16. Aspen, tree, 30x15 feet. 

\7. Jack rine, evergreen tree, 25x15 feet 

|S. Arbor Vitae, evergreen tree, 30x10 feet. 
\9. Red Cedar, evergreen tree, 30x10 feet. 


spot in the Badger state. 


that have a city to compare w:th her in this resp ct. 


ver and Salt Lake City, all signs fail. Her weal h, 
palatial homes, and residential parks s'‘mply indicate 
public interest in schools, churches, and other fea- 
tures of city life. 

Helena. For a city of her size, Helena probibly 
wears the blue ribbon for appropr.ation and progress 
in schools and library. In adequate salaries, in 
freedom of the school beard from outside inter- 
ference, in relief of the superintendent from n-g- 
ging, in social standing of the teachors, there is 
probably no city of its size to rival Helena. 

When Mr. Young was here he was prominent in 
the N. kK. A.; here Mr. Klock made a reputation that 
placed him in the principalship of an important Nev 
Ingland normal school where his success is notable, 
and the city has an educational reputation that 
tempted R. L. Condon from a delight’ul Ma’s :chu- 
setts city. 

Stevens Point, Wis. The Wisconsin 
schools have a greater organized profess onal influ- 
ence on education than have those of any other 
state, and Stevens Point is a good sample of the 
spirit and tone of the seven schools. The city itself 
is interesting. It is the only “point,” widely known, 
that is made by a river. Other “points” are on the 
shore or sea or lake, but this is made by a river. It 
is as sharp as an arrow, and took its name from a 
devout missionary, and yet it is reported to have 
heen the cause of more profanity than any other 
From cet‘ lemeat, 
logging has been the chief life of the stre. ' 
going around this “point” was more difficult than 
all the rest of the course. Here were the famous 
jams of the Northwest. 

Dr. T. B Pray has in seven years developed a de- 
lightful school, with the largest proportion of univer- 
sitv trained men and women, probably, to be found 
in anv normal school in the United States. As a re- 
sult, the community life is exceptionally pleasant, 
and the scholarly impulse is far above that of the 
ordinary college of 300 students. In nearly every 
department is to be found leadership in thought and 
method worthy a college. 


norma! 


A. FE. Winship. 


BY STATE SUPT. W. W. STETSON, MAINE. 


School supervision must exercise three essential 
functions in order to be most successful in making 
efficient schools. Iit must include wise provis‘on for 
wil the needs of the schcol before it tegins, wie 
direction of its work while it continucs, and car.ful 
and intelligent inspection of results. The super- 
visory agencies should be so organized that all these 
functions shall be exercised in complete accord one 
with another. Provision, which is concerned with 
seeing that the school is properly housed, furnished 
with needed appliances for the efficient performance 
of its work, and under the charge of a teacher qua i- 
fied to do that work, must be controlled in all these 
by knowledge of the work to be done. Direction, 
which determines before its doirg, and while doing, 
the work to be done, must take cognizance of the 
conditions under which the work must be done. 
And inspection in ascertaining what has been done, 
must be governed in its decisions by due considera- 
tion of the completeness of provisions made, and the 
wisdom of the d'rections given.—Report for 1902. 


SEEN IN AND HEARD IN OUK LARGE 
CITIKS.—( 11) 


BY ORSON WARREN, 


“What shall I do for busy work?” is ever the ery 
of the primary teacher. One teacher, whose room 
the writer visited for a large portion of a morning 
session, had a solution for the problem. She had 
beginners, and it is needless to say that here the re- 
sourcefulness of a teacher is called into play. 

The class was divided into three groups. Dur'ng 
the first period of forty-five minutes, each group 
read, each worked at the board, and each werked at 
something worth while at their seats. 

The rotation plan described in a former art’cl: 
was followed here. The blackboard was divided by 
means of vertically drawn lines into spaces suffi- 
cient in number to accommoda‘e all in any group. 
In each space was written a word. The word was 
one familiar to the children, and, indeed, one that the 
children had worked with before. “We are to sce 
how well we can make these words this morning,” 
explained the teacher. Continuing, she remarke, 
“We use the blackboard a great deal dur'ng the first 
vear. In fact, for the first twenty weeks our chil- 
dren do no other written work. We find it a rest- 
ful occupation (the writer rejoiced to hear the word 
“occupation” used instead of “busy work”) for two 
short periods each day, but we follow it part‘cularly 
for the freedom of movement growing out of it.” 

“Do vou ever have sentences in early work for the 
children to write?’ was asked. “Oh, yes, we often 
in the latter part of the year give the words of a 
familiar gem, and permit children to exchange 
places at the hoard-as fast as each writes a word.” 

“Suppose the gem to be ‘Little drops of water, 
etc” Place in the first space marked off on the 
hoard the word ‘Little’ in the second ‘drops,’ ete. 
New when each child has written the word in the 
space where he stands, let all move one space to ihe 
right, except the last child, who goes to place No. 1. 

“Theory has it that when the child knows the 
whole sentence, he gets a stimulus that the single 
word does not furnish, but I find I ean get better 
results by the one-word plan. However, a famil'ar 
word is always taken.” 

But let us see how a third group was to be em- 
ployed while one and two were to be engaged, r- 
spectively, with reading work and. the board work 


just described. . 


They were supplied with assorted sticks varying 


“We may be obliged to reprove, but we can instantly plan 


some scheme of kindness. 


Life demands a firm Rand, but there 


is no law against wearing a velvet glove,” 
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in length from one to five inches. They also varied 
in color. On the board were written directions as 
follows:— 

Lay red inch sticks in groups of five. 

Make a triangle of green sticks. 

Make a square with two red.and two yellow sticks. 

Make a house with sticks. 

“T placed those on the board,” explained the 
teacher, “in anticipation of this period. They are 
not read by anybody except the children, and then 
not until the moment they are called upon to per- 
form what the sentence directs.” 

“But how have you been able to acquaint your 
children with enough of a vocabulary at this stage 
of their schooling to make such directions within 
their reach.” 

“Well. I feel that the silent reading to be con- 
verted into an activity is a strong argument for plan- 
ning, a little at a time, for work of this kind, and 
you see that I have succeeded. These sentences are 
very simple as you see. I am able to make them 
grow more and more complex rapidly.” 

She invited me to watch the work as it was per- 
formed, and then gave the signals for commencing 
the work of each group. The response to the sig- 
nals brought the children of each group to their 
feet. Another signal and every little one was in 
motion, and, with no confusion, brought up each at 
the point where needed. There was the group 
about the teacher eager for business, another at the 
board, and the ether at the seats supplied with the 
assorted sticks. It was beautiful to see. The read- 
ing lesson—but that must be reserved until a later 
paper—was full of interest and suggestions. The 
board group showed interest. The form of the let- 
ters made represented average results it seemed to 
the writer. but the freedom that was being developed 
seemed strikingly above the average. 

The writer was particularly interested in the seat 
work, as it occurred to him to be a most profitable 
kind for the first and second grades from the 
variety of its possibilities. Of the group at the 
seats, each pair of eyes was directed to the board for 
a moment and then down went those organs in 
search of the sticks necessary to carry out the in- 
structions that silently must be converted into an 
action. They were quite evenly graded, and there- 
fore completed the task in about the same time. 
The lesson in reading ending, the teacher turned her 
attention to the board. She commented upon the 
work and then, stepping forward to the place occu- 
pied by a little urchin whose effort had pleased her, 
wrote his name with a piece of colored crayon, re- 
marking as she did so, “This is our way of showing 
our little people that we appreciate the best they can 
do.” 

The teacher did not fail to see and comment upon 
the seat work to the apparent satisfaction of each 
little one. “I have wondered,” she remarked, “if 
you were going to be able to do just what the crayon 
has asked you to do. I am so glad you have done 
so well.” Then looking at the children who had 
been reading. she remarked, “Now we shall see if 
our little readers can do as well with the sticks.” 

As we were giving our attention on this visit par- 
ticularly to occupation work for beginners, en re-- 
quest the teacher gave us several kinds of work that 
she was using at this stage of the pupil’s progre-s. 

“Some teachers,” she explained, “continually ery 
for variety of occupation work, but I find that ihe 
element of variety will take care of itself if the needs 
of the class are met each day. In other words, I do 
not seek variety for variety’s sake. I seek that 
which will supplement the other work. For in- 
stance,” said she, “My children find the board work 
varied enough for interest every day. I aim, how- 
ever, to be an appreciative audience for the effort 
they make every time. They seem to want no more 
for stimulus, and the results are good. Indeed,” 
she continued, “we teachers too little appreciate this 
one principle that children love to give their mes- 
sages, or to exhibit the results of their efforts when 
there is an appreciative ear or eye. We grown-ups 
like the good listener. Why, should not children?” 

“Do vou have much of the kind of seat work here 


shown?” was asked, “Yes,” was the reply, “as 


soon as the children get sufficient vocabulary to 
make a beginning possible, then a beginning is 


_made. We do much of it during the remainder of 


this year, and the first part of the second year. 
You will observe that such directions are unlimited 
in their application. Sometimes directions are 
given for drawing triangles, pictures of portions of 
stories told, squares, lines of certain lengths, and 
colors. Thus measuring is necessary and incidental 
arithmetic is introduced. The measuring occasions 
the use of a ruler.” Here the teacher displayed a 
set of rulers made of bristol board. They were each 
a foot in length, and divided into inches and half- 
inches. They had been prepared with a hectograph. 
With these. rulers proper measurements, as directed 
from the board, are made, and as you see, it lays a 
foundation for arithmetic work. 

“Then our drawing as directed from the board is 
not by any means confined to triangles, squares, etc. 
As soon as possible, the drawing directions for the 
occupation work closely correlate with the drawing 
work. And, indeed, the other directions serve a 
purpose as supplementing, if possible, the other 
work of the day. The scissors play a prominent pari 
in this work.” 

Taking a book from the desk, she said, “Here are 
directions followed by my last year’s class during 
the last weeks of the term.” 

Three of these are given below:— 

Cut the form of a maple leaf. 

Cut five four-inch stripes. 

Make a six-inch ruler. 

Here again signals were given, and the little ones 
found the places and work they were to have during 
the next fifteen minutes. 

This article on occupation work as studied in con- 
nection with the above class will be continued in the 
next chapter. 


TREE BUDS AND LEAVES. 


BY ADELINE H. JACOBS, B. SC., PHILADELPHIA. 

There is so much to learn about trees,—their gen- 
eral shape and color, the peculiarities of their bark, 
leaves, flowers, and fruits,—that we can begin our 
study of them none too soon. In fact, some of the 
maples, already in March, have blossomed, shaken 
out their pollen, and begun to ripen seeds before 
their leaves have unfolded. 

For lessons on tree-buds, branches of different 
kinds are required. In gathering the material, 
special care should be exercised not to mutilate any 
one tree by taking from it too many cuttings. Ar- 
range each kind of tree in a separate jar of water, 
and attach a label, bearing the name, to each jar. 
Keep the jars in the sunlight, if possible, as the sun- 
light, together with the artificial heat of the school- 
room, will hasten the development of the buds. 
Long before the trees outside are bursting their 
buds, the twigs indoors will be unfolding leaves of 
tender green. 

The horse-chestnut has large buds, which render 
it excellent for class use. The 
method of work and the points 
considered, suggest how to 
study other buds. Provide 
each child with a twig bearing 
buds closed and partly open. 
Besides, have at hand a 
branch with buds well- 
advanced. The buds are ar- 
ranged (1) along the stem, and 
also (2) at the end of the stem. 
There are, accordingly, two 
names by which we can dis- 
tinguish buds, (1) lateral buds, 
and (2) terminal buds. Let 
us all point to the lateral buds, now to the terminal. 
Which are the larger? 

What a tight, firm little package each bud is! 
The secret inside is revealed by stripping off the 
brown sealy covering. The scales overlap each 
other closely, and the whole bud is varnished over 
with a sticky substance called resin. This keeps out 


the rain, The scales ape arranged in .a oareful, 


Horse-Chestnut. 
Leaf-bud partly open. 


regular way. See lew one scale has another oppo- 
site it, on the other side of the bud. Then above 
these two, where their sides touch, are two more, one 
just opposite the other. And so the scales are ar- 
ranged, in pairs, opposite each other. The thickest, 
largest, and darkest scales are the outermost ones. 
As you strip off the scales, lay them in order on a 
piece of paper. - 

At last all the scales are removed, and there re- 
mains a fuzzy, woolly mass. Here are the leaves, 
but how different from the large green leaves of 
summer-time! Just look at those twigs which bear 
leaves partly unfolded! They, too, are woolly, but 
as the leaves straighten up and grow, the downy 
covering is slowly lost. During the winter, the 
covering and packing of wool, like a thick blanket, 
kept the tender leaves safe and warm. 

Before examining the folded leaves, let us look at 
this drawing of a horse- 
chestnut leaf. See the seven 
fingers or leaflets, for a single 
leaf is cut into little leaves 
or leaflets. Each leaflet has 
a midrib dividing it into 
halves, and fine veins run out 
from the midrib to the mar- 
gin of the leaflet. Can we 
find all these parts in our 
“baby” leaves? Carefully 
separate off a leaf. Notice 
how the leaflets are folded in 
the bud, for to pack away so 
much in so small a space re- 
quires care and orderliness. 
The edge or margin of one 
side of the leaflet is folded 
over on to the margin of the 
other side. The fold is made 
along the midrib. Open out 
the two sides of the leaflet. 
It is still crinkled, as it is 

folded in a _ second way. 

yes) There are folds along the 

S- bs.—sears of leaf scales. veins looking like the folds of 
a partly open fan. 

On the twigs that have opened further, notice the 
spoon-shaped leaves, with their long stems or 
handles, and the curved leaflets, forming the bow! 
of the spoon. Later the leaflets spread out, finger- 
like, and gradually each leaflet opens flat and the 
plaits straighten out. During these changes, the 
woolly covering slowly disappears, till one day 
bright green leaves deck the branches. 

Some of the children will be eager to tell you that 
inside their buds are a lot of tiny green balls. These 
are very young flowers. They open some time after 
the leaves. There are three kinds of tree-buds: (1) 
leaf-buds, from which only leaves grow; (2) flower- 
buds, producing only flowers; (3) mixed buds, con- 
taining both leaves and flowers. What kinds of buds 
grow on horse-chestnut trees? 

Just below the place where a bud arises from the 


Horse-Chestnut. 


t. b.—terminal bud. 
1. b—lateral bud. 


‘stem is a horse-shoe shaped scar. This is the im- 


pression left by the stem of a leaf which grew there 
last year, and it is called the leaf-scar. Count the 
“nails” in the horse-shoe. The number varies from 
five to seven, corresponding to the number of leaflets. 


Horse.Chestnut Leaf. (Compressed.) 


You can tell just how the leaves were arranged on 
the stem, by the leaf-scar. These are opposite each 
other on the stem. The present buds began to form 
while the leaves were stil] on the tree. Between the 
place where the stem of a leaf joined the branch and 
the branch itself, little bud wae formed, Now 
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since the leaves have an opposite arrangement, the 
buds must also. Your twig proves this. By way of 
contrast, show a twig with alternately arranged buds. 
jlow will the leaves grow? 

All along the woody stem are small white specks. 
‘These are tiny holes and are breathing pores. At 
intervals of several inches, there are wavy lines or 
rings encircling the stem. These are the scars left 
by last year’s bud-scales. We saw how closely the 
scales of the present buds were set on the stem. 
\Where each scale is torn off, a line or scar is left, 
marking its position on the stem. These close rings, 
crouped along the stem, are all formed in this way. 
The distance, from the highest scars of bud-seales 
io the end of the branch with its terminal bud, is the 
amount that branch lengthened last year. Between 
each two sets of rings is one year’s growth. Count 
how old your branch is. 

All new terms should be written on the black- 
hoard, and referred to, in labeling drawings. Adapt 
the length of the lessons to the age of the children. 
Drawings having sharp, clear outlines, should be 
made of the branches. Insist upon careful sketches, 
__a few well placed lines are of more value than an 
artistically shaded drawing. Have the drawings in 
{he nature work done on uniform paper, so they can 
he fastened together into a booklet at the end of the 
term. Looking forward to taking home the booklets 
will be an incentive to the chidren in their efforts to 
do good, neat work. 

After the horse-chestnut has been studied as a 
type-form, the lessons on other buds will prove 
simple and interesting by comparison. 

In the Balsam Poplar, the important points to be 
noticed are the following: Alternate buds; few, long 
scales, about four, covering the flower-clusters; 
twelve or more covering the leaf-clusters; much 
resin in leaf-clusters; less in flower-clusters. Why? 
There are woolly flower scales, another protective 
device. Flower-clusters are always in lateral buds; 


. - Jeaf-clusters in either lateral or terminal buds; leaves 


have margins rolled in. 

The hirch has beautiful, pointed, long, brown 
buds. Notice the silky threads on the bud-scales, 
and on the midrib and veins of the leaves. 

The lilac, although not a tree, should be exam- 
ined. It has opposite buds; the scales are green, 
and there is no resin. 

The Tulip tree or Yellow 

poplar has especially neat buds. 
Unlike the other tree buds 
studied, the scales do not over- ° 
lap, but just two scales meet to- ~ 
gether, edge to edge. On re- 
moving these, one sees a small, 
green leaf, folded in half, quite 
flat, -esting against the remain- 
ing bud. The stem or petiole of 
the leaf is rather long, and the 
top of the leaf is bent at an 
angle to the stem, so that the 
leaf is turned down and in. This 
position protects the tender leaf 
from cold. Remove this leaf. , Tulip Bud. 
Two more scales, like the first, 2. Tulip Leaf unfolding 
are found just touching edge to edge. This pair of 
scales protect within their tiny leaf. Each pair of 
scales covers over a leaf, or we might say, each leaf 
has its pair of protecting scales. The process of un- 
folding of a pair of scale-leaves and their leaf goes 
on all summer, and thus the branch increases in 
length. Wateh the twigs indoors, and see how the 
bent leaf straightens itself on its stem and opens 
out its two halves. What a queer shaped leaf it is, 
with a noteh, as it were, taken out at the top where 
the point “ought to bel” 

Leaf collections for more detailed study of leaves 
‘re hest made in the early spring, as then the leaves 
are tenderer and more easily pressed. Besides, it is 
easier to get perfect leaves, uneaten by insects; and, 
also, the leaves, not being full size, take up less 
room in pressing and mounting. However, select 
smaller specimens only when full-size leaves are very 
large and thick. If the collecting fever spreads 


‘mong the children in your class, rejoice in the epi- 
demic, for it indicates healthy, active minds, 


AUTHORS IN SCHOOL. VIII. 


OUTLINE STUDIES. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Born, Stratford-on-Avon, April, 1564. 
Married Anne Hathaway, 1582. 
Died, April 26, 1616. 
This acknowledged prince in English literature 


was born in one of the most beautiful sections of. 


mid-England, and was of respectable, but not re- 
markable lineage. His country life left a deep im- 
pression upon him, signs of it appearing time and 
again in his literary works afterwards. He loved 
the Forest of Arden, within which he frequently fol- 
lowed the chase. It was a country lass he chose for 
wife, and it was to the country that he retired after 
his illustrious dramatic triumphs in London. In the 
chancel of the country church his dust reposes, at 
his own request; instead of in Westminster Abbey, 
as England wished. 

So much of mystery attends Shakespeare’s earliest 
days, that even his most worshipful biographers are 
not quite sure of their facis. It was not until more 
than a century and a half after his death that the 
first biography of him appeared, and many events 
could not be verified. Nothing is positively known 
of any early scholarly proficiency, though it is 
known that he attended the grammar school of his 
native town. Certainly he had no taste of col- 
legiate life and drill. 

To account for the commanding genius of this 
country boy has taxed the wisdom and ingenuity of 
many able writers. Some, even in late days, have 
decided for themselves that the great dramas cou'd 
never have come from such a source as Shakespeare, 
but from some mind much greater than his could 
possibly have been. Perhaps Senator Ingalls was 
near the truth when he once said: “Genius has no 
pedigree or prescription, and the greate t marvel is 
not that the tragedy of ‘Hamlet? was written by 
Shakespeare, but that it was written at all.” 

Shakespeare could not have been much beyond 
twenty-one when he turned his steps to London. 
Mouldy traditions inform us that he took care of 
the horses of patrons of the theatre, and gradually 
worked his way up to a place on the stage. Of his 
acting no notice reaches us. But in his theatrical 
career of twenty-five years (1587-1612) he had not 
only produced his numerous plays, but had acquired 
a large fortune, enabling him to retire to his coun- 
try estates for the few remaining years of his life. 
He died at the early age of fifty-two, and none of 
his dramas were published until seven years after his 
decease. 

It seems incredible that in a brief quarter of a 
century so many great works could have been pro- 
duced. Shakespeare must have been a prodigious 
worker, and have had nerves like iron. How his 
work was done is a standing marvel, as well as how 
thoroughly and beautifully it was done. 

It were unprofitable to give merely a catalog of his 
works. But it is interesting to know that Shakes- 
pearian scholars divide his dramatic career into 
three periods. 

Period T—1587-94. This period was given more 
to revising and partly re-writing plays already pro- 
duced by others. In this period may be placed 
“Henry VI,” the tragedy of “Titus Andronicus,” 
and the comedies, “Love’s Labor’s Lost,” “The 
Comedy of Errors,” and “Two Gentlemen of 
Verona.” 

Period TI—1594-1600. “It is in this middle 
period of his work that the language of.Shakespeare 
is most limpid in its fullness, the style most pure, 
the thought most transparent.”—Swinburne. Be- 
longing to this period are such plays as, “Richard 
IJ..” “Henry IV.,” and “Henry V.,” and a series of 
brilliant comedies, “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
“A}’s Well that Ends Well,” “Merchant of Venice.’’ 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” “As You Like It,” 
and “Twelfth Night.” 

Period IIT—1600-12. In this period Shakespeare 
deals with more profound experiences, with the more 
intense moral struggles of human life, with deeper 


emotions. Here we may find the four great 
tragedies: “Hamlet,” “Macbeth,” “Othello,” “Lear”; 
the three Roman plays, -“Coriolanus;” “Julius 
Caesar,” “Antony and Cleopatra”; and one comedy 
that is almost a tragedy,—‘Measure for Measure.” 
Mr. Hallam states that “no letter of Shakespeare's 
writing, and no recorfl of his conversation, has been 
preserved,” a fact that his ardent lovers-greatly de- 
plore. But, after all, this is unimportant compared 
with his works. Deprived of much that we might 
wish to know of the historic Shakespeare, we shall 
always be rich in having the literary Shakespeare. 


SUCCESSION OF FOREST TREES, 


BY D. L. W. 


In our Arbor Day talk let us draw the pupils’ at- 
tention to the succession of forest trees. This is a 
most interesting study, and takes us back to the 
study of the seeds. In all of the pines, the hem- 
locks, and spruces, we find that the seed has a little 
wing attached to it. This makes transportation by 
the wind an easy matter. Maples, ashs, and elms 
have similar wing attachments, which are made use 
of by the wind and waterin transportation. The 
acorns, shellbarks, and walnuts are carried by ani- 
mals; perhaps chief among them is the squirrel. 
Have you not noticed in your rambles in the pine 
woods tiny little oaks and maples springing up all 
about? How did the seeds get there? Also among 


- the oaks and maples I have seen tiny evergreen trees. 


Thoreau answers our questions: “In the winter the 
extent to which this transportation and planting of 
nuts is carried on is made apparent by the snow. 
In almost every wood you will see where the red or 
gray squirrels have pawed down through the snow in 


a hundred places, sometimes two feet deep, and al- 


most always directly to a nut or a pine cone. The 
red squirrel commonly has its winter abode in the 
earth under a thicket of evergreens, frequently under 
a small clump of evergreens in the midst of a decidu- 
ous wood, If there are any nut-trees which still re- 
tain their nuts standing at a distance without the 
wood their paths often lead directly to and from 
them. I think I may venture to say that nearly 
every white-pine cone that falls to the earth in this 
town is cut off by a squirrel. I have counted in one 
heap, within a diameter of four feet, the cores of 239 
pitch-pine cones which had been cut off and strippe:! 
by the red squirrel the previous winter.” ; 

What boy who lives in the country and is fond of 
roaming in the woods hasn’t found in a hollow tree 
quarts of good, sound nuts. 

William Bartram writes that the blue-jay is a 
most useful agent in disseminating forest trees and 
hard-seeded vegetables, on which they feed. During 
the autumn they are busy foraging to supply their 
winter stores. They have often been seen to drop 
their store of seeds in their flight over fields and by 
fences, where they alight to deposit them in post 
holes, ete. 

Now that it is clear how the seeds have traveled 
far from the parent tree, let us notice what happens. 
If the seeds were acorns which had been carried into 
a pine forest many of them would sprout, grow a few 
feet, and if the pine woods remain standing, the 
young oaks would die. This may happen many 
times before the pine forest is cut down, but whea 
the pine trees have been removed, then the oaks, 
maples, and birches, having had a good start and the 
right conditions for growth, in time succeed the 
forest of pines. The English foresters have long 
used this method of raising oak trees. Planting the 
pine trees first, and after they had reached a certain 
height, putting in oak plants and finally cutting 
down the pines to let the oaks get more sunlight and 
air. In the same way the young pines seem to flour- 
ish best among the hard woods. 

AN IMPORTANT MANUFACTURED WOOD CROP. 

To illustrate one of the many important industries 
in the manufacturing of wood crops, let us consider 
the making of paper from wood fibre. “Some idea 
of the enormous proportions of this infant industry 
may be had from the fact-that in America there ar? 


| Continued op page 201,) 
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Keep out of the ruts, but don’t get out of the road. 


Authority should be given county superintendents 
to condemn unfit school buildings. 


A memorial for $5,000 to Alice Freeman Palmer 
in the form of a chime for the new tower at Lexing- 
ton avenue and Fifty-seventh street is another sug- 
gestion of the esteem in which she was held. 


Dr. John L. Pickard, now of Los Angeles, is the 
oldest living ex-president of the N. E. A. He pre- 
sided over its destinies in 1871, the first year after 
it changed its name from the National Teachers’ 
Association to the National Educational Associa- 
tion. He has not been in attendance upon the 
meetings for many years, but it is hoped that he will 
be at Boston. The next senior ex-president is Dr. 
 W. T. Harris, who was president in 1875. These are 
the only two presidents for the first twenty-seven 
years who are now alive. 


AFTER FIFTY YEARS. 


On March thirtieth Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel T. 
Alleu, at their home in West Newton, Massachusetts, 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their marriage. 
Mr. Allen is one of the distinguished teachers of the 
Old Bay State. He was more closely identified with 
Horace Mann than any other living educator. His 
home has always been a prominent educational fea- 
ture so that this celebration will be a more interest- 
ing educational reunion than one often enjoys. 


NEW YORK PENSIONS. 

The pension law of New York city is already far 
ahead of anything heretofore or otherwhere adopt: d 
and the proposed pension bill is a vast improvement 
upon the present law. It provides for half-pay after 


retirement both for teachers and for the supervising 
force. The teachers must retire at sixty-five. The 
board of education may, if desirable, place upon the 
retired pension list anyone who has been in the 
force (supervisory, teaching, examiner) for twenty- 
five years, fifteen of which must have been in New 
York city, and shall receive the same proportion of 
half-salary as the proportion of the years taught in 
New York city bears to thirty years. At present no 
pension can be more than $1,000 for a teacher, 1,500 
for a principal, or $2,000 for a superintendent. 


MARRIED WOMEN. 


The Pennsylvania legislature has bcen grappling 
with a bill which provides that when a woman has 
taught ten years she may marry without running the 
risk of being dismissed. But why ten years? Is she 
supposed to be a hopeless case then, and ought to be 
allowed to marry a weakling in thrift, intellect, or 
health? Is it assumed that ten years of teaching 
makes a woman so unattractive that no man will 
marry her except for support? We have never seen 
the arguments on this bill, but on the face of it, it is 
the most thought-provoking suggestive legislation on 
record. Why not make it thirteen or seven, either 
the unlucky or the lucky number? 


DR. BASCOMWS DELIVERANCE. 

When Dr. John Bascom of Williams College spoke 
his mind freely at the Jubilee meeting of the Wis- 
consin Association at Milwaukee on December 29, 

-the press and a few men spoke suddenly and in- 
tensely their disapproval, but he laughs best who 
laughs last, and the better forces are we'l-nigh 
unanimous that a church or college has no more 
right to receive stolen goods than has a pawnbroker. 
In the more calm discussion no names are called, and 
no institutions are under discussion, but clean money 
is as indispensable as clean hands; a man can no 
more buy a reputation for benevolence with the high- 
wayman’s receipts than the more vulgar highwayman 
can buy jewels for his mistress with his ill-gotten 
gains. 


BARNARD S LATEST MILLION. 


President Miss Gill of Barnard is now sure to have 
the largest financial backing of any president of a 
woman’s college in the world. Barnard now hes a 
great lead, and there are indications that millions 
will always come with ease. The latest million is 
an interesting story from any standpoint. Prac- 
tically ne one suspected Mrs. Abraham A. Anderson 
of having either the millions or the disposition to 
give so largely to an educational institution. Her 
husband is an artist, painting faithfully and merito- 
riously portraits that have been praised before the 
wealth of his wife became widely known. 

Mrs. Anderson ‘before her marriage was Elizabeth 
Milbank. She was the daughter of Jeremiah Mil- 
bank, an old New York business man, who left a 
colossal fortune, estimated at $10,000,000, to his two 
children, Joseph and Elizabeth, when he died, in 
1884. The fortune consisted of blocks of stock in 
the Borden Condensed Milk Company, which he had 
started in 1858, and stock in the Chicago, M:!- 
waukee & St. Paul railroad. Like many New York 
fortunes, this has increased largely in the passing of 
the years withowt any active participation in ‘busi- 
riess affairs on the part of the owners, which would 
call their wealth to the attention of the public. 

Mrs. Anderson’s heart has always been in the 
cause of education for women. She and her brother, 
Joseph Milbank, have given almost $2,000,000 to 
Barnard and Teachers’ College. Mrs. Anderson’s 
interest in Barnard was always very strong, and has 
grown with years. She aided the institution when it 
was a struggling baby college in a private house on 
Madison avenue. Then when Roosevelt hospital 
refused a gift of $350,000 because they found Mrs. 
Anderson’s conditions too onerous, she turned the 
money over to Barnard for the building of Milbank 
hall, the central hall of the great building on Morn- 
ingside Heights. The cornerstone of this building 
was laid by Miss Eleanor Anderson, Mrs. Anderson’s 
daughter. 


When Mrs. Anderson found that Barnard needed 
the big tract of land to the south of the college for 
academic buildings and an athletic field, she hesi- 
tated not a moment, but promptly paid the 
$1,000,000 that the trustees of the New York hos- 
pital, who owned the site, asked. It is a most valu- 
able gift to the entire university, not only intrinsi- 
cally, but because it absolutely bars out the possi- 
bility of skyscrapers going up between Columbia 
and the river, and also secures to Barnard a freedom 
from the invasion of the non-scholastie world. 


MACDONALD OUT, 


Dr. W. 'T. Harris has at last done what he was 
expected to have done long ago, and Arthur Mac- 
Donald, the crankiest useless crank on record, is cu:- 
side of the Bureau of Education. Just why Dr. 
Harris has borne with Arthur MacDonald so long 
will probably never be known. Here is what he 
says about why he let him go, but for that no exeuse 
was needed, though one is due the public for having 
kept him so long: — 

“Tt recommend that the study of education as a 
preventive of crime and pauperism be dropped from 
the bureau. My reason was that if a certain child 
should become known as possessing bodily signs of 
degeneracy, it would create a suspicion against that 
child, and work injustice to it. ‘ 

“Common humanity makes a child born of crim- 
inals and possessing signs of degeneracy san object 
of tender care and commiseration. That a child, 
who is so unfortunate as to inherit a high palate or 
protruding ears or a distorted form, should be 
singled out and labelled as a criminal before he has 
done the first criminal act, is, in the opinion of most 
people, a fiendish method of treating the unforiu- 
nate. It would not be tolerated in any civilized 
community. 

“After the child has made himself known as a 
criminal by overt acts, all agree that he may be sepa- 
rated from the rest of the community, and that he 
may be placed in a reform school. For a teacher to 
take an inventory of bodily peculiarities relating to 
the form and size of the skull, the position and shape 
of the ears, the height of the cavity of the palate 
within the mouth, is a piece of impertinence that 
could not be tolerated. 

“While it is proper and will always remain proper 
to punish children for crimes of theft and of p-r- 
sonal assault upon others, it will, I trust, never be 
permitted in any civilized community to mark out 
for observation children who happen to inherit 
bodily signs of degeneracy in such a permanent forin 
as the shape of the skull, ears, or mouth. It is en- 
tirely contrary to the spirit of our criminal law to 
prejudge and condemn a human being for the shape 
that he has inherited, and not for the deed which he 
personally commits.” 


THE IN REVIEW. 


The isthmian canal treaty was ratified by the 
Senate on Tuesday, without amendments, by a vote 
of 73 to 5. The next step will be action by the 
Colombian congress, which is just in process of elec- 
tion, and which is to assemble in May. In that bod) 
the treaty must command the support of a majority 
of the members of both houses. The provision- 
which pertain to the sovereignty of Colombia are 
sure to be swhjected te close scrutiny in the Colom- 
nan congress, for the subject is one upon which the 
Colombian feelings are sens'tive. For all practica! 
purposes, a one-hundred years’ lease, renewable for 
corresponding periods indefinitely at the option o! 
the United States, seems much the same thing as an 
absolute cession, bui there is just enough of a d'ffer- 
ence to bring the arrangement within the provis on 
of the Colombian constitution, which forbids th« 
alienation of territory. The ten-million dollar 
honus, for which the treaty provides, is likely to 
loom pretty large before the Colombian legislators. 

* * * 

The special session of the Senate was adjournc( 
on Thursday, after the ratification of the Cuba’ 
reciprocity treaty. There was incorporated in tlic 
treaty by a compromise between the Republica! 
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jaders and the Democrats a proviso under which 
ile treaty will not become operative until approved 
“hy the Congress.” ‘This is equivalent to post- 
poning the taking effect of the treaty until the new 
Congress, Which assembles in December, has acted 
upon it: that is, unless the President is so impressed 
with the urgency of the question as to summon both 
jouses of Congress in special session, to consider it. 
hut, as the passage of an enabling act will require 
only a majority vote in the Senate and House, while 
ihe ratification of the treaty required a two-thirds 
\ote of the Senate, the friends of reciprocity gained 
an important point when they persuaded the Demo- 
cratic senators to forego opposition ito ratification 
on condition of the insertion of the proviso. 

The arrest at New York, on board a st2amship just 
arrived from Havre, of the English “promoter,” 
\Vhitaker Wright, reealls the circumstances attend- 
iny the collapse of the London and Globe Finance 
Corporation two years ago. The concera which 
\Vright finaneed, and of which, up to its collapse, he 
was managing director, had a nominal capital of 
wore than sixty million dollars. It was made up of 
, dozen coneerns which were taken in at an inflate | 
vauation, and when the thing went to pieces, there 
was hardly any salvage. After the familiar Englis) 
practice, the general public had been beguiled by the 
nines of men of title and social prominence among 
ihe directors, who lent or sold their names without 
viving the concern any personal scrutiny. Lord 
lufferin was ene of the group, and his chagrin over 
the collapse undoubtedly hastened his death. It is 
broadly intimated that the scandal touched som> of 
the members of the royal family, and on this ac- 
count, the extradition proceedings are attracting 
nore than ordinary attention. 

* * * 

A novel incident of the trolley strike at Water- 
bury, Conn., is the action which the company operat- 
ing the street rai!way has taken in bringing suit for 
dimages to the amount of $20,000 against the trade 
unions which have boycotted its cars, and attaching 
their funds in the banks. Nothing like th’s has 
Leen done before on this side of the Atlantic; and it 
is assumed that the proceeding is suggested by the 
Fnglish decision in the famous Taff Vale case. In 
this case, a railway company, which had suffered 
~erious injury through a strike, brought suit against 
the ofiicers of the union concerned, and the House of 
Lords, the highest judicial tribunal in England, do- 
cided that a trade wnion, although not incorporated, 
was responsible for the unlawful acts of its officers 
oragents. The union was muleted in heavy dam- 
ages accordingly. If the Waterbury case should lea‘l 
to a similar interpretation of the law, there wou'd be 
consternation among labor organizations. 

* * * 

The question of ritualism in the Church of Eng- 
land is again before Parliament, and the House of 
Commons, by a vote of nearly three to one, has 
passed to a second reading a bill which gives to lay- 
en the right to prosecute in case of extreme ritwal- 
istic practices, takes away the right of veto exer- 
cised by the bishops on proceedings against con- 
(macious ritualistic clergymen, and provides that 
these may be deprived of their livings if they persist 
i disobedience. ‘This marks a sharp revival of 
Protestant feeling, which bodes ill to the ritua’i t’e 
extremists, some of whom are addicted to practices 
Which are searcely distinguishable from those ,of the 
church of Rome. The action of the Commons is the 
lore significant because, although the government 
lid not take sides upon the question, the prime min- 
ster, Mr. Balfour, strongly opposed the bill. 

* * 
- A more careful reading of the Czar’s reform de- 
‘ree, and a consideration of the conditions prevailing 
In Russia, inspire grave doubts whether the practi- 
cil results of the deliverance will be so great as was 
fest anticipated. Upon the most important sub- 
Ject touched upon, that of religious tolerance, it is 
already stated by ordinarily well-informed Russian 
that no modification of the treatment of 
the Jews is contemplated. Rejoicings upon that 
“ore seem, therefore, to be premature. A commis- 


sion is already in session at St. Petersburg, to con- 
sider proposed reforms in the local administration; 
but as this commission is presided over by the re- 
actionary minister of the interior, who has con- 
sistently opposed the Czar’s reform tendencies, and 
who recently did his best to keep all knowledge of 
prevailing condit:ons from his imperial master, its 
proceedings cannct be regarded with confidence. If 
the Russian bureaucracy can thwart the Czar’s pres- 
ent intentions, they may be counted on to do so. 
+ * * 

The British naval estimates for 1903-4 call for 
the enormous sum of $180,000,000. The secretary of 
the admiralty, in presenting them, admitted that the 
estimates were unparalleled in peace or war, and 
added that unofficially he could not help regretting 
that the great competition and rivalry in the matter 
of naval armaments made this enormous and unpro- 
ductive expenditure necessary. Gigantic as the esti- 
mates are, there is no doubt of their approval by 
Parliament; for there is a deepening impression 
among Englishmen, incident to the development of 
the German navy, that it is no longer sufficient for 
Ingland to be able to defeat on the seas the com- 
bined navies of any two nations, but that she must 
be able to meet those of three. England expects to 
complete this year six new battleships, eleven 
armored cruisers, and eighteen smaller vessels; and 
Parliament is asked to sanction the beginning of 
three more battleships of a new and formidable type, 


‘seven first and second class cru‘sers, four fast vessels 


to be used as scouts, and twenty-five torpedo boat 
desivoyers and submarine boats. The continuing 
was‘e of navies is indicated by the fact that England 
during the past year has had to withdraw twenty- 
one obsolete vessels. 

* * 

The award of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commis- 
sion gives the miners substantially all that they con- 
tended for. It directs a ten per cent. increase in 
their wages, which the operators will proceed to take 
out of the public several times over; it provides for a 
sliding scale of wages, advancing one per cent. for 
each five cents advance in the selling price of coal; 
it allows the employment of we ghers in the interest 
of the men to cheek the weighing of coal; it prohibits 
discriminations for or against union or non-union 
men: and it sets up the machinery of a permanent 
board of conciliation, appointed jointly by the opera- 
tors and the miners’ organizations, whose decisions 
are to be final, and pending whose settlement of any 
dispute there is to be no suspension of work by strike 
or lockout. The faithful execution of this award 
should put an end ‘to strikes and lawlessness in th» 
anthracite region. 


N. E A, JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

The Journal of Education of Boston, edited by 
Dr. A. E. Winship, will be especially devoted to the 
National Educational Association from April 9 to 
June 18, ten issues. These numbers of the Journal 
of Education will contain the best ‘history of the N. 
Fe. A. that has been written; the best analysis of its 
work; a good account of all that is being done by 
way of preparation for the Boston meeting, July 
6-10; an admirable description of everything that is 
best worth while for teachers to see in Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Lexington, Concord, Salem, Plymouth, 
Quiney, Milton, Brookline, Newton, Waltham, Wel- 
lesley, Watertown, Belmont, Arlington, Somerville, 
Chelsea, Winthrop, Medford, Malden, Melrose, 
Everett, Revere, Lynn, Nahant, Hingham, and Nan- 
tasket, as well as along the coast and among the 
mountains. 

There will be more than 100 pictorial illustrations 
of the men and women of the N. E. A., and of the 
points of historic, literary, and scenic interest in 
New England. 

The ten numbers may be had for twenty-five cents. 

There will be twenty times as much valuable 
matter of timely interest as can be had for the same 
money elsewhere in this connection. 

Send name, address, and 25 cents to 

New England Pwhblishing Co., 
29-A Beacon street, Boston, 


[Continued from page 199.) 

now more than eleven hundred pulp and paper mills 
with a capacity to produce two million, five hundred 
thousand tons of paper annually. All along the 
edges of her wilderness, (meaning New York state), 
and even in che heart of her forests, are the pulp and 
paper mills, transforming the trunks of the forest 
giants into paper three-thousandths of an inch thick. 
for eastern consumption only. The forests of New 
England, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania 
furnish the bulk of the remainder for the country. 
Night and day an unbroken stream of paper comes 
from these mills. The printing presses are voracious, 
so rapidly do they devour the great white rolls that 
before the branches of the tree have withered, the 
trunk, in a myriad fragments, is flying to the four 
corners of the earth carrying the news of the mo- 
ment.”—Frank Hix Fayant, in Success. 

To give the pupils an idea of the amount of paper 
used in our great cities to publish just the daily 
papers, let us take just three publications of New 
York city. The Journal uses annually 40,000 tons 
of paper, which is valued at about $1,600,000. The 
World uses about 30,000 tons at a value of 
$1,200,000, and the Herald about 25,000 tons at a 
value of $1,000,000. It has been estimated that the 
newspapers of New York city cost in paper alone 
about $5,400,000. 

THE VALUE OF FORESTRY. 


Great care is being taken to prevent the destruc- 
tion of these vast woodlands. At Washington there 
is the government’s bureau of forestry: Many of the 
leading universities have courses in forestry. ‘These 
foresters teach the lumbermen to select the right 
trees. Trees that are ripe and fully grown, and als» 
others which the young trees would grow better with- 
out are selected for cutting down. Also forest 
rangers are paid by the government to find methods 
to prevent or stay the great forest fires. These forest 
fires destroy as much timber as it takes to feed the 
pulp mills, 


TREE PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Let the pupils select poems about the various trees 
and see if the school can tell by the verse what tree 
the verse describes. The pupil may recite his verse 
more than once if the school fails to recognize his de- 
scription. Let the pupils talk upon the part of the 
poem that gives the clew to the name of the tree. 


Bravely thy old arms fling 

Their countless pennons to the fields of air, 
And, like a sylvan king, 

Their panoply of green still proudly wear. 


As some rude tower of old, 

Thy massive trunk still rears its rugged form, 
With limbs of giant mold, 

To battle sternly with the winter storm. 


In Nature’s mighty fame, 
Thou art the noblest arch beneath the sky; 
How long the pilgrim train 
That with a benison have passed thee by. 
—To an Elm, by Henry Tuckerman. 


(Pupils in recitation are to leave out the word in 
parenthesis). 


Come, come! come along with me, 
For the tassels are red on the tall (larch) tree, 
And in homesteads hilly, 
The spathed daffodilly 
Is growing in beauty for me and thee 
—Larch Tree, by Mary Howitt. 


This tree does not shed its leaves 
In one tempestuous scarlet rain, 
But softly, when the south wind grieves, 
Slow-wandering over wood and plain, 
One by one they waver through 
The Indian summer’s hazy blue 
And drop, at last, on the forest mould, 


Coral and ruby and burning gold. 
—Maple Tree, by Edna Dean Proctor. 


O, (willow) tree, why forever weep 
As one who mourns an endless wrong? 
What hidden woe can lie so deep? 
What utter grief can last so long? 


The sunshine drapes your limbs with light, 
The rain braids diamonds in your hair, 

The breeze makes love to you at night,— 
Yet still you droop and still despair 
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But still, though April’s buds unfold, 
Or Summer sets the earth a-leaf, 
Or Autumn pranks your robes with gold 
You sway and sigh in graceful grief. 
—The Willow, Elizabeth A. Allen. 


Far up on Katahdin thou towerest, 
Purple-blue with the distance and vast; 
Like a cloud o’er the lowlands thou lowerest 
That hangs poised on a lull in the blast 
To its fall leaning awful. 


In the storm, like a prophet o’ermaddened, 
Thou singest and tossest thy branches; 
Thy heart with the terror is gladdened 
Thou forebodest the dread avalanches 
When whole mountains swoop valeward . 


Spite of winter, thou keep’st thy green glory, 
Lusty father of Titians past number!- 
The snowflakes alone make thee hoary, 
Nestling close to thy branches in slumber, 
And thee mantling with silence. 
—To a Pine Tree, James R. Lowell. 


OUR GOVERNMENT—(I1.) 


BY GEORGIA A, HODSKINS, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Let us see how much we remember of our last 
week’s talk about “Our Government.” 

Who makes the laws for the United States? What 
is a government, in which the people make their own 
laws, called? What is the title of the chief ruler of 
our country? What is his first assistant called? 
How long do they serve? What is the Constitution? 

Yes, you see we have learned already quite a little. 
You know that our country is a republic; that its 
chief ruler is a president; that he is chosen by the 
people, and serves for four years, or, if re-elected, for 
eight years. You have learned that the written laws 
of our country, the rules under which we govern our- 
selves, are called the Constitution; that this Consti- 
tution was drawn up by a committee of men who had 
been appointed by the different states to do this, be- 
cause the people were dissatisfied with the laws they 
had. I told you that George Washington was chosen 
chairman of this committee. Did I tell you that 
every state selected its wisest and best men for dele- 
gates? That shows how important they felt this 
work was. And when I tell you that in all these one 
hundred and fourteen years there have been only fif- 
teen changes, or, as they are called, amendments, 
made, and of these eleven are additions rather than 
changes, don’t you think they planned wisely and 
well? 

How many of you know what the preface of a 
book is? Where is it put? What is it for? How 
many of you ever read it? The Constitution has a 
preface. It is called a preamble, but it says for the 
Constitution just what a preface says for a book. 

I have written this preamble on the board because, 
in spite of a few hard words, I think you can not 
only read it, but understand it:— 

“We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” 

Who will read it for us? 

Let us see how many things this preface tells 
about the article that follows it. 

Who made the Constitution? 

How many reasons do they give for making it? 

When this committee was sent to Philadelphia to 


draw up a new set of rules, our country was not the ~ 


strong, powerful nation it is now. It was just a little 
group of thirteen states, weak, poor, and worn out 
by a long war. Poor apd weak as they were, they 
were jealous of each other. Each state was afraid 
the others would get some advantage over it, so the 
first point they hoped to gain was that the people 
should be more united, that all should work together 
for the good of the whole nation, instead of each 
state working for its own interests. Which clause 
shows that? 

Before this time, and especially before the Revo- 
lution, there was much injustice in the land. Men 
were fined and imprisoned wrongfully, 


new government, they hoped for fair trial and just 
punishments. Which words tell us that? 

What phrase shows that they hoped there would be 
no wars between the states? What that they should 
be safe from other nations? For whom were they 
making these laws? Find posterity in your diction- 
aries. You see, they were planning for us as well as 
for themselves. 

Now you see the preamble means something like 
this: We, the delegates, chosen by the different 
states, have drawn up this set of laws for our coun- 
try, that the states may help each other, that there 
may be peace at home, and safety from all foreign 
dangers, and that we may enjoy the blessing of lib- 
erty and justice ourselves, and hand them down to 
our children and our children’s children. Isn’t that 
a preface worth reading? I hope sometime you will 
learn it. How many would like to now? 


PROBLEM AND SOLUTION. 


There is a conical pole ten feet high, one foot in diameter at - 


its base, standing in a level plane; a rope one-fourth of an 
inch thick is fastened to the point of the pole at its top, and 
wound around the pole, layer against layer, entirely covering 
it to the base. Suppose a boy takes hold of the lower end of 
the rope and unwinds it, keeping it stretched tight all the time, 
how many miles will the boy travel? 

Solution.—Let H M be the part unwound at any time, H be- 
ing the point in contact with the cone. BM =n, its trace on 
the plane for the sametime. Let arc BE =x, AH=y, and E 
the point of AH in the circumference of the base. N I will be 
the position of the rope the next instant, and D and I will be 
homogeneous points with E and H. Draw HK with ED. 
Thenh :DE::AK:HK. 

HK AK 
DE h 
Since the arc B E = x is proportional to the distance, the 


point of contact of the rope with the cone has ascended, 


Or, 


x h—y 
x :h—y ::2nrn :h,or - = 
2rnr h 
dx 


dy h 
This expression is negative, since y decreases as x increases. 
From similar triangles, IK : HK :: HE : ME, thatis, 
from (1) and (2), 
ME HK ED 


A 
| 
K 
C B 
M 
PYN 
dr 
M =t,then — (h—2 5). 
ay y) (5) 
Again, by similar triangles, r : ME :: ED.: MP, that is, 
MEXxED 2rnr 
MP = —-——— = —MEXx—— x IK. 
r h 
Putting M P = v, from (3), then 
MP dv 4rn? x? 


IK dy h® 
Equation (5) gives the entire addition to the rope ME» 


Under the which consists of N P and FD, since PF = ME, 


For Business Colleges and Bus- 
iness Courses in High Schools 


MOORE and MINER’S 


ACCOUNTING 


Business Practice 


Shorter Course 
For general classes in bookkeeping. 
List price, $1.10. 


Complete Course 


For commercial departments in schools 
and business colleges. 


List price, $1.40. 


Teacher’s Manual, List price, 50 cents. 


Blanks, Blank Business Forms, and School 
Currency are also issued. 


An Announcement describing the Course 
in detail will be sent on application. 
Correspondence is invited. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 
dt dx 2rnr 4rnr 
NP=— — = — — (h—2y) +$— = 
dy dy h? h h? 
| 
(dn)? 16r?n?x*y? n?n? 
1 (h—y?) | (8). 
dy h* h? 
(h—y)?, 
dy h? | h? 
the integral part of which is u, the length of the path traveled 
by the boy. 
h? 
Put h—y = z, and —— = a?, then we have 
4r h + z*) xdz 
(h—z) 
4ar 2rh 4r (a? + h?) 
Integrating u = ——+ | — — 
3h | 8a? 3h J 
+ 2r log | —— | (11). 
a 


Putting for H its equal, anz, (11) becomes 
4r 2r 2 + 


+ 2r log[ nx + (12). 


(12) is independent of the height of the cone, but involves 
u instead, the number of coils. 

r = } foot, n = 480 in the problem given, 

Substituting these values in (12), the result is 757,996.8782- 
144+ feet = 143.56+ miles. 

Remark.—Professor Henry Gunder and G. B. Zerr, so far 
as I know, are the only men of this country who have solved 
problems of this character, although there are others, doubt- 
less, who can handle all such without much trouble. 

Kansas City, Mo. J. M. Greenwood. 


GOOD WORDS. 


W. H. B., Iowa: The Journal of Education is al- 
ways welcomed and read with the greatest of inter- 
est. 


F. B. S., Massachusetts; The Journal is my choice 
of educational papers, 
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THE HOLYOKE (MASS.) ART COLLECTION. 

The art collection in the Highland school in Holyoke 
is noted not only for its size and quality, but 
also for its arrangement, or classification. It 
is quite evident that @ great amount of labor was ex- 
pended on this feature, as one looks at the general out- 
jine, and then follows it through the building. 

vhe first grand division is called the schools of paint- 
ing, and is found in the seven rooms occupied by the 
highest or grammar grades. 


The following shows the outline in this branch of the. 


eollection: Classic Art, Greek and Roman; the ten great 
paintings of the world; Dutch and Flemish school; 
Spanish and Italian school; French school; German 
school; marines and landscapes. 

The above schools contain collectively about one hun- 
dred famous pictures, nearly all carbon prints. 

The second grand division is called the Fine Arts, and 
has four subordinate divisions, each of which repre- 
cents a branch of the fine arts. 

We therefore have a room or hall dedicated to music, 
poetry, architecture and sculpture. A unique feature is 
found in the architecture division which contains nine 
large pictures of buildings, each of which is a type of a 
school of architecture. They are arranged in order from 
ihe ruined temple in Egypt, to our time, and therefore 
form on outline or history of architecture for all time. 

The next important grand division is the historical 
department. It contains two main subordinate groups; 
these are European events, characters, etc., and about 
seventy-five noted pictures in American history. The 
two departments are perhaps the most interesting in the 
building. 

Yet, by far the most pleasing division is called “Art for 
Primary Grades” and fills six rooms occupied by the pri- 
mary children. Animal life here predominates and one 
sees a great variety of domestic and wild animals by 
well-known painters. And yet these animal 
pictures do not by any means make up 
that division; for there are a large number 
of Madonnas from the noted Sistine of Raphael 
to the less famous, yet very beautiful Knaffl Madonna 
of a recent date. There are also here many sacred pic- 
tures related to childhood, such as Murillo’s Children of 
the Shell, Christ and St. John, St. Anthony of Padua, 
the Roman mother, by Alma Tadema, and a host of 
others. 

The kindergarten room with*the pictures, forms a gem 
by itself and is a real palace for the .ittle people. 

The above are the main grand divisions of picturas, 
yet there are many smaller divisions. 

“The Whiting Aleove of Sculpture” is a charming spot 
at the large landing, with the statue of Washington in 
the center. This is a plaster cast, weighs eight hundred 
pounds and is a copy of the famous one by Houdon in 
the state capitol at Richmond. 


STREET NAMES IN MEXICO. 

According to Modern Mexico, the street names of 
Mexico are something really appalling to the new-comer. 
For instance, there is the Heart of Jesus Street, and the 
Street of the Holy Ghost; Ave Maria Street, and the 
Avenue of the Love of God, Others are the Street of the 
Saint of the True Cross, the Arches of Bethlehem, and 
the Graves of Saint Sunday Street; the Bridge of Saint 
Peter and Saint Paul, and the Street of The Crosses of 
Sorrow. Not only are the names of the streets unusual, 
but they are often in the most incongruous locations. 
Yor instance, if you walk down Jesus Street, and con- 
Uinue in the second block, you will be startled to find 
that you are then on the Street of the New Slaughter 
House. The Alley of the Egg and Potato Street are just 
as likely to be the prolongation of the Back of Saint 
Teresa Street as any other. The Street of the Seven 
Princes may no longer be inhabited by royalty, but the 
Avenue of Illustrious Men was named for real persons. 
The Street of the Lost Child derived its name from a 
popular tradition, but the Avenue of the Fifth of May 
was named for a famous battle with the French. There 
are the Street of the Little Bird, Street of the Fish, Bull 
“treet and Goat Street, and Streets of the Flies, Rats, 
_ Roosters, Then there are the streets named for 
Various tradesmen, as the Streets of the Hatters, To- 
Pacconists, Coachmen, Milkmen, ete. One short block 
stag in the name of the Street of the False Entrance 
nt eo Andrew. The Alley of the Little Candle Shop, 
“ “'reet of Heads, Street of a Thousand Wonders, the 


oan of the Thief are other oddities. It is not re- 
Street aan as to whether Sad Indian Street and the 
deavored Crazy People were named after those who en- 
Mervin “© to learn all the street names of the city of 

“ico, but 1? you at least feel inclined to swear after 


trving 
Street 't yourse}f, you should first go over to Devil 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. By Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. English Men of Letters. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 200 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Every book that comes from.the pen of Thomas Went- 

worth Higginson in these later days is a rare treasure. To 

him, to Dr. Edward Everett Hale,and to Frank B. Sanborn 
is left the inestimable privilege of writing gracefully to 
the twentieth century from a warm, vital, close friend- 
ship for the notable literary men who were born and who 
died in the nineteenth. Of the three it is the privilege of 

Colonel Higginson to speak as a distinctly literary 

man of the literary men of his prime, and of.no one of 

that famous group could he write with as much ardor as 
of Mr. Whittier. Every line is penned with affectionate 
regard. 

PEN PICTURES OF THE PLAINS. By Sarah Elizabeth 
Howard. Denver: The Reed Publishing Company. 
Illustrated. 

Well printed, beautifully illustrated, artistically bound, 
Mrs. Howard’s forty poems of life on the Plains are sent 
forth to those who love the heroic in frontier life or who 
find in it a fascination from its suggestiveness. 

“Lives 
Grow sweet and strong by faithful following 
Of dull, hard lines that never rise above 
The commonplace.” 

This is the keynote of the book, which begins with 
the picture of the crossing of the plains thirty-five years 
ago. 

“Along the road... 

... appears a wagon, wide 

And long, loaded well with household goods; 

Two horses, broad of back and heavy-limbed, 

The wagon draw. A nest, of mattresses 

And pillows piled, well planned for when the load 
Was built, make safe and full of ease the ride 
For those who snuggle there.” 

The story is hoth charming and pathetic, but to some 
of us who read, it has added interest. Forty years ago I 
used to walk five miles to school every Monday morning 
and I waited regularly for a comrade, who had walked 
five miles before I joined him, and then we walked to- 
gether, and Friday nights we walked back together. 
In due time we graduated and one of us has lived with- 
in hailing distance of schoolday life and the other, with- 
in five years, with wife and babe, sailed forth upon the 
great desert of the far West in a prairie schooner. Now, 
after all these years, comes this story of their life in 
“Pen Pictures of the Plains,’ from the wife and mother, 
who “snuggled” in the mattresses while Oliver, the 
schoolmaster, steered the craft in its slow course over 
the parched land sea. 


THE SHAKESPEARE CYCLOPAEDIA AND NEW 
GLOSSARY. By John Phin. With introduction by 
Edward Dowden, LL. D., D. C. L., Litt. D., professor of 
English Literature in the University of Dublin. New 
York: Industrial Publication Company. 8vo., cloth. 
Price. $1.50. 

This book is addressed to the ordinary reader rather 
than to the profound Shakespere?n scholar, although we 
believe that even the latter will find in this Cyclopaedia 
some things that are not only new, but good. 

To enjoy Shakespeare fully one must understand him 
thorovghlv, end this volume aims to give the meaning of 
all the old and usual words found in Shakespeare’s 
works, and of the ordinary words used in unusual 
senses and in unusual forms of construction, as well as 
explanations of idiomatic phrases, etc. It also gives full 
explanations and elaborate notes on the mythological, 
biographical and antiquarian references, as well as on 
folk lore, local traditions, legends, allusions, proverbs, 
old English customs, etc., etc., with the most important 
variorum readings. 

In other words, this is intended to form a supplement 
to all the ordinary editions of Shakespeare’s writings, 
and will place the owner of the cheapest copy of Shakes- 
peare on a level intellectually with the owner of any of 
the expensive annotated editions that are complete. 

The introduction by Professor Dowden forms a notable 
contribution to Shakespearean literature and must com- 
mand the earnest attention of all real students of the 
works of the great dramatist. 

Everv reader of Shakespeare who is not a life-long ex- 
pert scholar of his works needs this dictionary as much 
as the ordinary reader needs an ordinary English dic- 


tionary. 


NOTFS ON LESSONS ON THE HERBARTIAN 
METHOD. By M. Fennell of Wimbledon. New York: 
Tongsman, Green, & Co. 270 pp. 

This is the most practical and satisfactory from the 
schoolroom view of any work on Herbart’s principles 
that I have seen. It is genuinely Herbartian, it takes 
vp every phase of teaching the sub‘ects of each grade, 
it is clear as crystsl and every lesson can be used by anv 
teacher in any grade, to which the lesson is adavted. All 
abstractions and all metaphvsics are so carefully con- 
‘vealed that thev do not mystify the everyday teacher. 

Herbart denies the existence of innate ideas, he puts 
aside contemptuously the doctrine of inborn faculties or 
capacities for acquiring and retaining knowledge. The 
only power of the mind is that of entering into relation 
with externals. The mind receives certain presentations 
and each new presentation widens the circle of thovght. 
Bv a procees of selection and assimilation new present- 
ations are joined to the old, producing others of varying 
complexity. 

The teacher’s mission is to take the presentations ex- 
jctont in the mind and out of these create knowledge and 
aronse svmnathv. The Herbartian “steps” are not 
wholly new to any real teacher, but they are clear, con- 
cice and nniformlv helpful to a youne teacher. 

These “Notes ef Lessons on the Herbartian Method” 
are intended to aid the teacher in using these ‘‘steps” in 
teaching any subiect. These “steps” are Preparation. 
Presentation, Assimilation, Application (or Association) 


and Recapitulation. The “notes on lessons” are clearly 
and elaborately analyzed and profusely illustrated. The 
subjects selected for extended exemplification are for the 
most part exceedingly practical. There are eighty of 
these specific subjects in English, in Language, in Liter- 
ature, in Rhetoric, in French, in History, in Mathemat- 
ics, in Physics, in Geography, in Astronomy, in Arithme- 
tic, in Algebra, on the spider, horse, butterfly, camel, 
elephant, bat, seed, flower, apple, sugar, cork. I know 
of no better book for a teachers’ reading circle. 

A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By William 
M. Davidson, superintendent of Topeka. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co. Maps, illustrations. Cloth. 548 
pp. Price, 80 cents. 

Mr. Davidson is one of our best school men, combining 
a clear idea of what the children need and a decided 
conviction as to how this need can be met with a love of 
books and devotion to his library. This combination of 
life and books, of to-day with yesterday, has been inci- 
dentally printed in school books, but this history is the 
most pretentious of all his works. It is eminently 
worthy of the man and the subject. 

This is the work of a practical school man, of one who 
knows exactly what he wants the children to know of 
history and geography when they are through with their 
course in American history. The amount of material is 
unusual, its classification and illustration are useful, and 
the literary style is 2ttractive to the students, and tends 
to clear understanding and easy remembrance of the facts 
and conditions. 

THE QUINCY GRAPHIC ARITHMETIC. New Cen- 
tury Series. By W. D. Macintosh and Frank E. Par- 
lin. New York: The Morse Company, Publishers. 
Waterproof cover. Price, 18 cents. 

This is graphic in earnest. The beauty of it is that 
iis graphic feature is entirely simple. There is nothing 
ornate, nothing unnatural, nothing that the children 
cannot reproduce with perfect ease. Fully nineteen- 
twentieths of each page is graphic, simple. interesting, 
and reproducible. 

The objects to be drawn are every way worth while, 
aside from the number learning and illustrative feature, 
and yet it leads the child by the most direct and simple 
process, entertaining, active, wholesale, into a working 
knowledge of simple facts and processes with whole 
numbers and fractions. 

Tt is well worth the while of any teacher to send for 
this hook. She will be better pleased with her invest- 
ment than of any eighteen cents she ever invested in 
primary number work. Whatever else the superinten- 
dent furnishes, and does not furnish. for primary num- 
ber work, this book should be placed in the hands of the 
little people, who will have a grand good time with it. 
and will learn a great deal while having a good time, and 
will learn it with ease. 

LARFRTON’S TNIVERSAL HISTORY, FROM EARLI- 
EST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. In the Light of Re- 

cent Discoveries, with Gonealogical and Geograph- 
ical Tllustrations. By Robert H. Laberton. New 

York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. 211 pp (8x11), 

profusely provided with mans and charts. Price,$2.40. 

This is a notable contribution to popular and school 
history. Tt is a universal history from earliest Egypt 
and Babylon to the opening of the twentieth century, 
which is briefly treated even to the South African, 
Chinese and Cuban wars. “ 

The mans and charts are an important feature of the 
work. The perspective is admirably maintained from 
first to last. Even in grades where it cannot be used as 
a text-book it will be invaluable as a desk book, enab- 
ling teacher and students to see the relation of any 
évent in the world’s history to all kindred events. 

A WFEK IN A FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE. By Ade- 
laide Sartoris, T!lustrated bv Lord Leighton, with 
nortrait and a preface by Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 221 pp. Price, 
$1.50, net. 

This is a neat and tasteful reprint of a book published 
some twenty-five vears ago. Mrs. Sartoris, the younger 
sister of Fannie Kemb’e. recounts her experiences in a 
French country home, in company with several other 
musicians. The descriptions are vivid and picturesque. 
and the style entertaining, particularly in the account of 
the hunting party. The pvblication of the book in its 
present form will undoubtedly largely increase the num- 
ber of its readers. 


In Heath’s Modern Language Series, D. C. Heath & 
Co. issue Corneille’s tragedy of Cinna ou la Clemence 
d’ Auguste, edited, with introduction and notes by Dr. 
John E. Matzke of Leland Stanford University. 

In Heath’s Modern Language Series is published 
Liliencron’s Anno 1870, edited. with Introduction and 
Notes, bv Dr. William Bernhardt. This is a story of the 
Franco-Prussian War, told in vivid, picturesque lan- 
guage, and with strong feeling for the subject. It is an 
excellent example of modern German prose. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Galdoz’s Marinella,” with notes. ByJ. Geddes and F. M. Josselrn 
Boston: D C, Heath & Co. 

‘Plane Geometrv—Suggestive Method.” By John A. Avery. Bos- 
ton: Benj. H. Sanhorn & Co. 

“ Refore the Dawn.” By J. A. Altsheler. Price, $1.50.——“ How 
to Make Money.” Evited by R. N. Birdsall. Price, $1.90. New York: 
Doubleday. Page & Co. * 

* Artin the Nineteenth Centurv.” By Charles Waldstein. Price, 66 
centa.—“ Arithmetic.” By O. L. Kelso. Price, 90 cents. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 

“ Outlines, Suggestions ard References in Commercia! Geography.” 


Ry G. W. Sanford. Price, 80 cents. ——*“ Outline of the History of 
Commerce.” By G. W. Sanford. Price, 80 cents. Chicago: Powers 
& Lyons. 


“Ceres and Persephone.” Kv Maud Menefee. Price, $1.25. 


Chicago: Ralph Fletcher Seyvmonr. 
“Notes ef Lesconson the Herbartian Method.” By M. Fennell. 


New York: Longmans, Green & Co, 

“The Letters of Mile. Julie de Lespinasse.” Price, $1.25. Boston: 
Hardv, Pratt & Co. 

“The Triumph of Count Ostermann." By Graham Hope, Pricg, 
$1.60, New York: Henry Holt & Co, , 
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Keep Your 
Stomach Well 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
CURES habitual stomach weak- 
ness, improves the appetite and 
digestion, and removes the cause 
of headaches and wakefulness. 


It imparts new life and vigor 
to both brain and body, by restor- 
ing to the system the needed tonic 
and nerve food. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should ve short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


April: Northeast Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Sioux City. 


April : Northern Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association, Columbus. 


April 1-3: Central Nebraska Educational 
Association, Grand Island. 


April 3-4: Northwest Ohio Superinten- 
dents and Teachers’ Round Table Asso- 
ciation, Defiance. 


April 2-4: Southern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, E. St. Louis. 


April 3-4: Northern Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Chicago. 


April 2-4: Southeast Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buriington. 


April 3-4: Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Madison. 


April 4-6: Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Richmond. 

April 8-10: ‘Alabama State Teachers’ 
(colored) Association, Montgomery. 
April 9, 10, 11: Southern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association, Vincennes. A. E. 

Humke, executive committee. 

April 9-11: Northeastern Kansas Tedch- 
ers’ Association, Atchison. 

April 10-11: Northern Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Cloud. 

April 14-17: International Kindergarten 
Association, Pittsburg, Pa. 

April 14-16: Provincial Educational Asso- 
ciation, Toronto, Ont. 

Avril 14-17: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Ill.; Mary A. 
Grimes, Racine, Wis., secretary. 

April 16-18: Northwest Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Sioux City. Secretary, A. 
H. Avery, Spencer, Iowa. 

April 16-18: Inland Empire Teachers’ 
Association, Walla Walla, Wash. 

April 23-24: Southern Educational Con- 
ference, Richmond, Va. Secretary, Dr. 
H. B. Forwell, Hampton, Va. 

April 25: New Jersey High School Teach- 
ers’ Association, Newark. W. A. Wet- 
zel, Trenton, president. 

April 28-May 1: Florida State Teachers’ 
(colored) Association, Ocala. 

May 2: Massachusetts High School and 
Classical Teachers’ Association, Cam- 
bridge. William F. Bradbury, secre- 
tary. 

June 30, July 1-2: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Wilkesbarre. 
Superintendent Addison L. Jones, pres- 
ident. 

Jnly 6-10: N. E. Boston. 


October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 


November 28-29: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ANDOVER. The town has voted to 
build a new school building here this sea- 
son and elected for a building committee, 
Mrs. C. E, Carr, George E. Eastman, A. 
B. French, George H. Haley, E. B. Thomp- 
son. The lccating committee consists of 
George E. Eastman, F. C. Colby, F. J. 
Humtoon, S. D. Sanborn and F. E. Pu'ney. 

HANOVER. The Junior Prom commit- 
tee has just given out a program, wh’ch 
contains the principal evente that will 
take place during that week in May. The 
two principal events of the week will be 
the presentation of “David Garrick,” an 
old English play, ia charge of W. L. 
Hartshorn, ‘03, and the libretto written 
by C. G. Howes, ’03, of Reading, Mass. 
As recently stated, the music is written 
by R. H. Whitcomb, ‘01, of Winchendon, 
Mass. 

Professor Charles F. Emerson, dean cf 
the college, has been granted a leave of 
absence for four months and will sail for 
Europe with Mrs. Emerson about April 
1. He will be away until August. Pro- 
fessor Emerson has not enjoyed a com- 
plete vacation from college work for 
twenty years. Previous to his assumption 
of the duties of dean, in 1898, he was at 
the head of the physics department. H. 
M. Tibbetts, registrar, who is now away 
on a vacation in Porto Rico, will have 
charge of the dean’s office. 

GREENVILLE. The school board of 


Greenville has engaged Miss Anna Balch \ 


as teacher of the high school for the 
spring term. Last term the larger boys 
had nearly everything their own way, to 
the detriment of the school. Miss Balch 
is an athletic young lady, who has suc- 
cessfully governed several difficult 
schools. She has been authorized to 
maintain order at any cost. 

EXETER. The annual minstrel show 
of the academy was presented on the 
evenings of March 20°'and 21. This is al- 
ways looked for as cne of the events of 
the season. : 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. A teachers’ exchange is to 
be established in the Natural History so- 
ciety’s rooms. A. Lawrence Lowell pre- 
sided at the informal meeting with which 
the Teachers’ School of Science associa- 
tion began the annual reunion at the 
Brunswick. The association is thirty-two 
years old. About 200 were present. Sec- 
retary Swan cutlined Professor Barton’s 
idea, which may take definite shape in the 
near future, of establishing at the Natur- 
al History society’s rooms a teachers’ ex- 
change, and Professor W. H. Niles spoke 
on “The Relations of the Teachers’ School] 
of Science to the Natural History Soci- 
ety,” referring to the birth of the school 
at a meeting he had with Professor Al- 
pheus Hyatt and Mr. Sanborn. Miss 
Ellor F. Carlisle, a supervisor in the Bos- 
ton schools, also spoke. 

Miss Helen F. Burgess, a teacher in the 
Pailey street school, Boston, was a saloon 
passenger on the Dominion line steamer 
Cambroman, for Genoa, which sailed from 
the Charlestown pier Tuesday, March 17. 


ROCKPORT. Harry P. Mason of Rock- 
port has filed a petition in the Supreme 
court asking for a writ of mandamus 
against the board of registrars, the town 
clerk and Joseph M. Reed of the town of 
Rockport, as a result of the recent elec- 
tion in that town. 

Mr. Mason says in his bill that at the 
town election, held on March 2, he and 
Reed each received 242 votes as candi- 
dates for school committee. At a re- 
count, held March 6, the town authorit‘es 
declared Reed elected by a vote of 251 to 
242 for the petitioner. 

The petitioner claims that the board of 
registrars erred in this recount, and that 
according to the records of the town 
clerk, Calvin W. Pool, he received 241 
votes under the recount, while Mr. Reed 
only received 238. 

HAVERHILL. The school board at 
its meeting March 18 adopted a new sal- 
ary list, which provides for a maximum 
salary of $600 instead of $550, as at pres- 
ent, in the publie schools. 

The increase will go into effect next 
September, when $25 will be added, the 
maximum of $600 to take effect the year 
following. 

The board also granted an increase of 
$50 to the grammar school principals, 
who now receive $600, and their assistants 
will receive $625. The minimum salary 
for teachers was fixed at $400, with an 


’ Increase of $25 each year until the maxi- 


mum is reached. 

Teachers, under the readjustment of 
salaries, will have to serve a year on pro- 
bation at $7.50 per week for five months 
and $250 for the remaining five months. 

The resignations of Sub-Master Harry 
L. Pierce and Miss Mary H. McLean of 


the high school were accepted and the 
committee elected Ralph E. Files, princi- 
pal of the East Bridgewater high school, 
to succeed Sub-Master Rierce at a salary 
of $1,200 per year. He will begin his 
work March 30. 

SALEM. The former pupils of Miss 
Flizabeth’ Weston, a teacher in the Salem 
Nermal school in 1854, and who died in 
1892, have presented the schcol as a me- 
morial of her a series of art pictures, in- 
elnding “Sir Galahad” (British art); “Lo 
Gue,” by Corot (French art); ‘The Mill,” 
by Ruysdall (German art), and photo- 
graphic copies of the interior of the Ban- 
gello at Florence and of Holy Trinity, the 
burial place of Shakespeare at Stratford- 
on-Avon. ‘These works have been placel 
in the room occupied by Miss Elia M. 
Dodge, the senior member of the teaching 
staff, and a bronze tablet tells that they 
are presented as a memorial of Miss Wes- 
ton by her former pupils. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Brown University gets 
another splendid library im addition to 
the $600,000 collection of the late John 
Nicholas Brown. The college is now the 
beneficiary under the will of Rev. Lysan- 
der Dickerman, D. D., of Boston, an 
alumnus of the class of 751. 

The university gets the whole of Mr. 
Dickerman’s library, composed of sev- 
eral thousand volumes and valued very 
highly. It embodies the work of a life- 
time in collecting books and manuscripts, 
chiefly bearing on Egypt and its history 
and many of the volumes it contains are 
almost priceless because they cannot be 
duplicated. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. The school visitors are 
considering the plan of a night high 
school for next year. 

The trustees of the Hartford Theologi- 
cal seminary have granted a year’s leave 
of absence to Professor Lewis B. Paton, 
to enable him to accept the position of 
director of the American School of Ori- 
ental Research and Palestinian Archaeol- 
ogy in Jerusalem. 

NEW HAVEN. The recent action of 
the Yale corporation in establishing a 
course in insurance is the first attempt 
made by any college to afford systematic 
instruction in that important field of bus- 
iness activity. The list of lectures for 
the year is not yet complete, but the fol- 
lowing well-known men are announced 
as already secured: Richard M. Bissell, 
vice-president of the Hartford Fire In- 
surance company of Hartford; John R. 
Gore, actuary of the Prudential Life, of 
Newark: John Holcomber, vice-president 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life insurance 
company of Hartford, and John B. 
Lunger, vice-president of the Travelers 
Insurance company of Hartford. 

NORWICH. Henry A. Tirrell, one of 
the faculty at the Norwich Free Acad- 
emy, has been appointed acting principal 
to succeed Dr. Robert P. Keep, who has 
resigned to live in Farmington. Mr. Tir- 
rell is twenty-nine years old and gradu- 
ated from Wesleyan in 1894. 

Rev. Isaac L. Wood, Ph. D., who has 
been pastor of the Trinity Methodist Ep’s- 
copal church in Norwich for the past 
three years, has received the appointment 
of financial secretary and agent of Wes- 
leyan Univefsity, Middletown, and will 
leave the pastorate of the Norwich church 
the first of April. He will make his home 
in Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

BRIDGEPORT. According to the re- 
quisition of the board of education upon 
the board of apportionment. it will cost 
over $12,000 more this year for the main- 
tenance of the public schools than it did 
last year. 

MIDDLETOWN. Wesleyan has an- 
nounced the granting of two free scholar- 
ships to each of the following high 
schools: Springfield, Mass; Scranton, 
Pa.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Wilkesbarre, Pa.; 
Binghamton, N. Y. The scholarships in- 
clude tuition and $300 for four years and 
are provided for by the new Methodist 
twentieth century fund. 

Hereafter no student will be admitted 
to the senior class who if deficient in any 
required freshman study. 

DANBURY. Superintendent Lou's P. 
Nash of Holyoke, Mass., addressed the 
local Teachers’ Association March 17, on 
“Literature and Its Relation to Our 
School Life.” 
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The new pension bill now before the 
legislature is the most nearly ideal schoo] 
legislation proposed in many a day, if, in- 
deed, it is not the best ever proposed. 

Principal Julia Richman of P. S. 77, 
Manhattan, spoke with much ease and 
great force upcm ‘The Formation of 
Habits in €chool Life,” at the Society for 
the Study of Practical School Problems, 
on Saturday, March 14. 

There is to be an Alumni Association 
of the New York training school for 
teachers. Dr. A. S. Downing, the presi- 
dent, has the alumni very heartily with 
him in this as in all other suggestions. 

Principal William McAndrew of Girls 
Technical high school, Manhattan, has 
just given a course of three lectures on 
geography in Brooklyn. Subjects: — 
“Settlement and Growth of Cities. 
What Causes Brought Abcut the Selection 
of Particular Sites and Contributed to 
the Prosperity of the Settlements Upon 
Them,” “American Internal Com- 
merce and Transportation. The Chief 
Domestic Railway and Steamship Lines,” 
“American Industries. Some Important 
Product'on Centres and Their Trade.” 

Dr. A. E. Winship was the speaker of 
the evening at the New York Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club on March 14. His theme was: 
“The Nineteenth vs. the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Education.”” There were 130 school- 
masters present. 

President Gill of Barnard College, also 


president of the College Alumnae Associ- 


ation, is probable the most popular and 
influential woman that has thus far been 
identified with education in New York. 

Officers of the Male Teachers Associa- 
tion, as elected March 6, are: Frederick 
J. Reilly, president: toron M. Burdick, 
vice-president; William M. Simmons, 
treasurer; A. T. S. Clarke, recording sec- 
retary; John Lieberman, financial secre- 
tary. The following were elected to the 
board of directors: George H. Chatfield, 
Fidward D. Stryker, Beverly A. Smith, R. 
R. Requa. 

Arthur Mayer Wolfson of the DeWitt 
Clinton high school had a paper on 
“Some Mcdern Theories of History Teach- 
ing Tested by Actual Practice,’ at the 
Echoolmasters’ Association on March 14. 

The corner stone of the new Brooklyn 
Manual Training high school in Seventh 
avenue hetween Fourth and Fifth streets 
was laid March 7. Several members of 
the Board of Education and school offi- 
cials and most of the pupils of the train- 
ing school were present. Michael J. Ken- 
nedy of the building committee of the 
Board of Education, in the absence of 
Chairman Richard H. Adams, officiated, 
using a silver trowel, which was pre- 
sented by P. J. Brennan, the builder. 
The building will have four floors and a 
basement and will accommodate 2,575 
pupi's... There will be twelve classrooms, 
eight shops, two lecture halls, two study 
halls, fourteen rooms for teachers, a gym- 
nasitm, an auditorium and a library. 
The building, which is to cost $488,000, 
will be completed in about a year. 

President Rogers ordered the flags on 
the public school buildings at half-mast 
until after the funeral of the late Ellery 
Anderson, formerly a member of the 
Board. of Education. Mr. Anderson was a 
member of the commission appointed by 
Mayor Gilroy to revise the local school 
svstem, which commission recommended 
the abolishment of the trustees. Mayor 
Strong appointed Mr. Anderson to the 
Board of Education, where he served until 
1899, when he resigned. He has always 
heen interested in the public schools and 
the half-masting of the flags is a tribute 
to his efforts in their behalf. 

Superintendent Maxwell thinks that 
better instruction is needed in the even- 
ing schools, according to the following, 
taken from his annual report just sub- 
mitted to the Board of Education: — 

“The fact that in round numbers 21,000 
non-Wnglish-speaking foreigners sought 
our schools in order to learn to read, 
write and speak the English language. 
shows the importance of this branch of 
the work. I am convinced that the good 
effects are small. compared with what 
they might be if the instruction were of 
a better quality, and if the classes were 
smaller, in order to allow of more indi- 
vidual teaching. 

“The whole question of appointing 
teachers for the evening schools is one 
that presents great difficulties. The ma- 
jority of the teachers in the elementary 
school branches are also teachers in the 
day schools. As a protection to the day 
schools I would recommend that hereafter 
women day school teachers should be pro- 
hibited from teaching in the evening 
schools. There can be no reason for per- 
mitting the day school teachers to impair 
their health and depreciate their regular 
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work by the added burdens of evening 
<chool service.” 

Superintendent Maxwell recommended 
‘hat the high school courses be further 
aivanced, making possible the shorten- 
ing of college courses. This would en- 
able high school graduates to obtain a 
jaccalaureate degree in two years of col- 
lege study. He believes the training 
«jyen in the Normal vollege is inadequate 
‘o young women intending to become 
teachers. 

NEWBURGH. The Schoolmasters’ 
eouncil of the Highlands held its Febru- 
ary meeting at the Palatine Hotel, New- 
yurgh, N. Y., February 13 and 14. After 
‘pe banquet on Friday eyening the club 
was addressed by J. P. Gordy, professor 
of history of education in the School of 
pedagogy, New York University. His 
eibject was: “The Relation Between the 
siudy of History and Citizenship.” He 
emphasized three essentials of good citi- 
yenship: First, a certain kind of knowl- 
edge; second, a certain kind of reazoning 
power; third, the development of a high 
civic ideal. 

After the address, Principal F. C. 
White, of Cornwall, the toastmaster, 
called on the following speakers: Princi- 
pal BE. P. Smith, of Port Jervis high 
school; Superintendent J. F. Tuthill of 
Middletown; Editor Creswell McLaugh- 
lin; Principal Montrose of Cold Spring, 
Lincoln E. Rowley of New York; P. D. 
Johnson, superintendent of Cornell Iron 
Works of Cold Spring; Charles F. 
\Vheelock, head inspector of the Univer- 
sity of the state of New York. 

During the evening a telegram was re- 

ceived from Superintendent G. R. Miller 
of Binghamton expressing regret that he 
could not be present. By a rising vote 
‘he members manifested a reciprocal feel- 
ing. About forty were seated at the ban- 
quet. 
At the morning meeting an amendment 
to the constitution was proposed to ex- 
tend the maximum limit of membership 
from fifty to seventy-five. Principal F. 
©. White was elected. vice-president to 
fill the vacaney left by G. R. Miller. 
Superintendent Shear of Kingston was 
elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee. 

The paper of the morning session was 
presented by Dr. Carlos H. Stone, of 
Cornwall Heights school on the subject: 
“The Scholar and The Gentleman.” Dr. 
Stone excludes from this class the drudge 
and the specialist. He suggests som? 
hobby or special research outside of regu- 
lar work as a means of preserving one’s 
freshness, progressive spirit, and breadth 
of culture. He claims that most school- 
masters are not more than two genera- 
tions removed from the farm, poverty, 
and life-long debt, hence his breadth of 
sympathies. The discussion of the paper 
was led by Principal William J. Millar of 
Fiskhill-on-Hudson, and participated in 
by most of those present. 

Principal C. E. Sinder, of Newburgh, is 
{o prepare the paper for the May meeting. 
Principal Claude Booram of Garrison will 
lead the discussion. The president wa3 
authorized to secure the speaker for the 
evening. 

BAYONNE. An adjourned meeting of 
the Bayonne Teachers’ Association was 
held in No. 7 school, Friday, February 20. 


the program was as follows: Vocal 
solo, Miss Anna MeManus; address, “The 
Teacher's Relation to the Educational 
Policy of the Community,” William RB. 


Chancellor, superintendent of schools, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

The first lecture of the series on “The 
Modern English Novel’ was held in the 
high school assembly, Tuesday evening, 
February 24. Subject: “Robert Louis 
Stevenson”, About 150 subscribed for the 
course. This assures success, financially. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


MEETINGS. 
_ Association of Primary Principals.— 
Regular meeting the second Monday in 


each month at the New York City College. 
Regular meetings on the third Thurs lay 
of each month, at Grammar No. 6, Madi- 
Son avenue and 85th street. E. A. Page, 
president; J. W. Davis, secretary. 
Primary Teachers’ Association.—Regu- 
lar meetings held on the second Friday 
s each month at the Normal College. 
resident, Miss Josephine E. Rogers; sec- 
‘lary, Miss S. E. Buckbee. 
“ leach Building and Loan Associa- 
'on.—Regular meeting the last Friday of 
Month in Room 1001, Presbyterian 
\ilding, Fifth avenue and 20th street. 
Andrew J, Whiteside, president; R. B. 
Elliott, secretary. 
he “Emile.”—Regular meetings on the 
Aa Saturday of each month at Terrace 
‘arden, 58th -street, near Third avenue. 
Frank A, Schmidt, president; Elijah 
Jenks, secretary, 


The New York Society of Pedagogy,— 
Marguerite A. Elger, president; Margaret 
G. Dugan, corresponding secretary; Anna 
M. McGean, treasurer. 

Grammar Teachers’ Association.—Re2zu- 
lar meetings held on the second Monday 
of each month in Normal College at 4 D. 
m. Sarah R. Watkins, president; Ida 
Vatet, secretary. 

Teachers’ Association, Borough of 
Queens.—Regular meetings the fourth 
Saturday in April and October and De- 
cember at the Flushing high school. 
John F. Quigley, president; Julia A. 
Green, corresponding secretary. 

The Teachers’ Co-operative Building ani 
Loan Association holds its regular meet- 
ings on the last Friday of each month, at 
Bloomingdale hall, East Sixtieth street, at 
4p.m. Joseph G. Furey, president; Mag- 
nus Gross, Jr., secretary. : 

Teachers’ Association of the city of New 
York holds the regular meetings of its 
board of directors on the third Tuesday 
of each month, in the normal college, at 
4 p. m. Magnus Gross, president, E. D. 
Stryker, secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
LEC URES. 


The Department of Education will give 
a series of free lectures to the people at 
the West Side auditorium, 318 West 57th 
street, on the following dates: — 


Friday, March 27, at 8 p. m.—Professor 
Earl Barnes. “The Play of the Mind; or, 
Humor Develops Character in Chil- 

ren.”’ 

Friday, April 3, at 8 p. m.—Professor 
Earl Barnes. “The Child and His Peers; 
or, How Pets Help Children to Under- 
stand Human Life.”’ 

Friday, April 10, at 8 p. m.—Professor 
Earl Barnes. “The Child at Work; or, 
ae Children Approach Their Vocational 

e.” 

Friday, April 17, at 8 p. m.—Mrs. Isabel 
R. Wallach. “The Atypical Child.” A 
lecture treating of methods of education 
of deficient children. A subject of great 
importance, at present being very much 
discussed. 

Friday, April 24, at 8 p. m.=—Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell. “The American 
Teacher.” A notable address by the head 
of the public school system of the city of 
New York. 

NEW JERSEY. 

JERSEY CITY. The Jersey City 
Teachers’ Association gave a mus‘cal tea, 
Monday, February 23, in the Board of 
Education rooms, city hall, Jersey City, 
from 4 to 8 P. M. 

Over 1.500 invitations were sent out 
and about 1,000 responded. It was cer- 
tainly appreciated by the friends of the 
teachers and too much praise cannot be 
given the entertainment committee, who 
wor!ed so faithfully to make the tea a 
success, 

Jersey ‘City is justly proud of its new 
erammar school, building No. 28, located 
on Hancock avenue. It might be said 
that this building has all the modern con- 
veniences: the light is perfect, and the 
ventilation and heating are all that could 
be desired. Jt has an assembly room, 
with a seating capacity of from 900 to 
1,000. 

When one visits the school and is con- 
ducted through its corridors by the 
affable and efficient principal, J. R. 
Fitzer, he feels that here is where money 
has been wisely spent. 

NEWARK. Principal Forman, of the 
Burnette-street school, recently resigned 
to accept the position of city auditcr ata 
salary of $4,000, for a term of five years. 
A banquet was given Mr. Forman Wed- 
nesday evenirg, March 11, by the School 
Men’s Club, city of Newark, of which Mr. 
Forman is a member.* The Club, organ- 
ived in Janvary, has recently affil‘ated 
itself with the University Club. The 
School Men’s Club is an independent or- 
ganization as heretofore; the purrose of 
identifying itself with the University club 
is to give it strength and influence. The 
main purpose of the club is for general 
culture and co-operation. 

At the present time the te chers’ re- 
tirement fund of the state of New Jers2y 
is provided solely from the voluntary con- 
tribution of one per cent. of the teachers’ 
salaries. So great is the drain on the 
fund. however. that a movement is on 
foot to induce the state to assume the en- 
tire expense of administering the fund 
hoth in the vast and future. The New 
Jersey State Teachers’ Association is ac- 
tively engaged in trying to secure suca 
legislation. 

The Women Principals’ Association 
does not approve of the proposed plen to 
change the retirement fund, and has as‘ed 
the committee on by-laws of the board to 
grant a pybtic hearing on the plan, if it 
comes before the bord. The grounds 
taken by the association in opposition to 


the change are that no surrender of the 
five per cent. of the excise money and 
fund resulting from that should be made, 
and that there should be no increase to 
the pension at this time. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. The “University 
Day” celebration, February 21, at the 
Academy of Music was one of the most 
brilliant in the history of the University 
of Pennsylvania. The governor of the 
state presided as ex-officio head of the 
board of trustees, and the oration was; 
delivered by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. Ap- 
propriate to the anniversary which “Uni- 
versity Day” particularly commemmor- 
ates, the subject was “George Washington 
in His Letters.” The interest of the oc- 
casion was much heightened by the pre;- 
ence of five distinguished candidates for 
honorary degrees, which were presented 
by Dr. Horace Harvard Furness. They 
were Alexander Crombie Humphreys, 
president of the Stevens Institute of 
Technology at Hoboken; Woodrow Wil- 
son, president of Princeton University; 
William Peterson, principal of McGill 
University, Montreal; John Singer Sar- 
gent, the artist, and Brigadier General 
Leonard Wood, U. S. A. On the stage 
were all of the faculty of the university 
and many noted guests. The provost of 
the university presented the Lucy Whar- 
ton Drexel medals for work in archaco!- 
ogy to Dr. Frederick Ward Putnam, of 
Harvard University, who was the only 
one of the three candidates who recei\el 
his in person. The presentation to Pro- 
fessor William Flinders Petrie, of the 
University College of London, and to Pro- 
fessor Arthur John Evans, keeper of the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, was made 
“in absentia.” Both have distinguished 
themselves in the exploration of ancient 
ruins, the former at Abydos, and the lat- 
‘er in Crete. The presentation of de- 
grees and the address of Dr. Mitchell 
followed. 


CENTRAL STATES, 
OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. More than 1,000 super- 
intendents and visitors were present at 
the opening session of the school super- 
intendents’ Association February 24. Ad- 
dresses of welcome were made by Super- 
intendent Richard G. Boone and Presi- 
dent Charles Weidner of the board of 
education, and President Charles K. Jor- 
dan of Minneapolis responded. Messrs. 
Soldon of St. Louis, Harvey of Wisconsin, 
Pearse of Omaha, Charlmers of To edo, 
and Whitcomb of Lowell, were appointed 
a committee on resolutions. A brilliant 
reception was given the visiting educitors 
in the chamber of commerce in the after- 
noon. The address of the evening was 
delivered by Richard G. Moulton, profes- 
sor of English literature in the University 
of Chicago. The association elected the 
following officers Wednesday: President, 
Henry R. Emerson, superintendent at 
Buffalo; vice-presidents, Edwin B. Cox, 
superintendent at Xenia, and John W. 
Abercrombie, Tuscaloosa, president of the 
University of Alabama; secretary, J. H. 
Hineman, Little Rock, Ark., state super- 
intendent of instruction. In the general 
session there was a very lively contest be- 
tween Kansas City, Chicago, Atlanta, San 
Antonio, and New York for the next place 
of meeting. After the first ballot all wer2 
dropped except Atlanta and Chicago, an 
the former won, almost 2 to 1. The new 
constitution, which has been pending for 
more than three years, and was opposed 
because it excluded all but persons actu- 
ally engaged at the time as superintend- 
ents, was indefinitely postponed. The ol d 
committee of nine, of which Mr. Hill of 
Massachusetts was chairman, on the 
formation of a sound, pedagogic system, 
or an orthodox catechism, was increased 
to eleven by the addition of Professor 
Hanus of Harvard, and Commissioner W. 
T. Harris. The executive committee of 
the association, with President Eliot, Dr. 
Ww. T. Harris, Superintendent Lane, and 
Professor Bright of Chicago, and Superin- 
tendent Davis of Topeka, considered plans 
and programs for their meeting at Boston 
next July. President Eliot spoke on 
“How to Utilize Fully the Plant of a City 
School System.” He said school buildings 
are used about six hours a day, about haif 
the days in the year, and he favored util- 
izing such valuable plants more fully with 
entertainments and especially with illus- 
trated lectures, and with night schools the 
vear around. He showed how many 
thousands are depending upon schools of 
correspondence and instruction at night. 
He pleaded for industrial education. 
Alfred Bayliss, state superintendenc of in- 
struction for Illinois, read a paper on 
“Industrial Education in Rural Schools,” 
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which was discussed by W. A. Stetson, 
state superintendent of instruction for 
Maine, and others. 


ILLINOIS. 


SPRINGFIELD. The program for the 
meeting of the Western Drawing Teach- 
ers’ Association, which meets in Spring- 
field, April 14-17, promises much of 
interest. Last year’s program emphasized 
the construction side of art education, and 
this year this will be supplemented with 
emphasis on the psycho'ogical and esthet- 
ic phases. Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus of Chi- 
cago has been engaged for one evening 
lecture, and another evening will be given 
to an anniversary dinner and informal re- 
ception, this being the tenth anniversary 
of the forming of the association. A 
large attendance is expected, as Spring- 
field is conveniently located, and assures 
the members a hearty welcome. 


THE NEW ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


In pursuance of the idea advanced at 
the Essex County Teachers’ Association 
held in the autumn of 1902, a meeting to 
consider the organization of an assoc‘a- 
tion cf New England high school com- 
mercial teachers was held at the Insti- 
tute of Technology, Boston, March (, 
1903, Between fifty and sixty were 
present. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, H. J. Greene, Melrose (Mass.) 
high school; vice-president, Frank E. 
Lakey, English high school, Providence; 
secretary, Miss Helen L. Follansbee, 
Somerville (Mass.) English high; treas- 
urer, F. H. Read, Providence high school. 
The list of charter members closes 
bog the first meeting of October, 

{ 


HALF RATES TO FLOKIDA. 
FOR SETTLERS AND HOMESEEKERS VIA S8EA- 
BOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


Every Tuesday in March and April, 
tickets will be sold to settiers and home- 
seekers for one-half the regular fare 
plus $2.00, by the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway, to Ellenton, Manatee, and 
in Manatee county, Flor- 

a. 

Manatee county is on the west coast of 
southern Florida, well below the frost 
line, and is the most fertile region in the 
state. There are thousands of acres of 
rich land unoccupied and capable of pro- 
ducing from $500 to $1,200 an acre in 
early vegetables the first year they are 
cultivated. These lands sell for $45 to 
$150 an acre. Land not so good, but still 
very prceductive, sells as low as $15 an 
acre. 

A ten-year-old orange grove of five or 
ten acres in this county is a fortune. 

The climate is delightful, and the re- 
gion wonderfully healthy. There are 
several progressive towns in the county. 

Tarpon fishing off this coast is the 
finest in the world. -It is the true home 
of the tarpon. 

For information apply to Charles L. 
Longsdorf, New England passenger 
agent, 306 Washington street, Boston; J. 
L. Adams, general eastern agent, 1183 
Broadway, New York; or Charles B. 
Ryan, general passenger agent, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 6t 


VARIETIES. 


Uncle Reuben says: “I can sot down 
an’ gib my feller-man advice by de hour 
an’ feel as complacent as an old hen about 
it. hut de minit my feller-man begins to 
advise ‘me I git all upset ober it an’ won- 
der what de idiot am talkin’ about.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


Dress is a poor index—Many a young 
man is not so bright as his necktie would 
make him appear.—-.Philadelphia Record. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Two square miles of limestone country 
in Shasta county, Cal., about fifteen miles 
east of Baird, have been leased for two 
years by the University of California de- 
partment of anthropology, represented by 
Professor John C. Merriam, head of the 
paleontological work. This move has 
been made in order to protect the valu- 
able caves that are. believed to be rich in 
fossil treasures from the depredations of 
other parties. The caverns were acci- 
dentally discovered last summer and dili- 
gently worked by Dr. Merriam and two 
special students in the geological depart- 
ment at Berkeley. An immense amount 
of fossil material has already been taken 
from one cave, enough, in the opinion of 
experts, to give the University of Califor- 
nia the unique distinction of having the 
largest collection of cave material in the 
United States. In order to continue the 
search, Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst is paying 
the expenses of another better equipped 
party, that will leave Berkeley as soon 
as the weather conditions in the north 
permit, and will spend the whole summer 
and fall in excavating these caves and 
working over the cave earth, examining 
the soil for fossils. It is expected that 
the explorations will be of the greatest 
service to science. 

President Harper of the University of 
Chicago has suggested a plan to the 
twelve Greek letter traternities repre- 
sented there whereby tne university 
would agree to build a house for each o£ 
the locai chapters. it is estimated that 
the total cost of these houses will be 
$300,000. One feature of the proposal is 
that the fraternities have their own 
tables at the commons, and that the fra- 
ternity men board there. Dr. Harper an- 
nounced that the new commons now be- 
ing finished had been presented to the 
university by Charles L. Hutchinson, 
treasurer of the university. The com- 
mons has been erected at a cost of $100,000. 


The first of a series of lectures to be 
given under the auspices of the Harvard 
Anthropological society was delivered at 
the lecture room of the Fogg Museum of 
Art, March 2, by Professor Marshall H. 
Saville, who holds the chair of Mexican 
archaeology, recently founded at Colum- 
bia University by the Duc de Loubat. 
Professor Saville has been at work for the 
past five years in archaeological excava- 
tions among the ruins of Mexico. The 
subject of his lecture was “‘Ruins at Oax- 
aca,” where a considerable part of his 
work was done. The lecture was illus- 
trated by stereopticon. 

Columbia University is to receive $10,- 
000 and the Bloomingdale asylum $25,000 
under the will of Mrs. Ellen Josephine 
Banker, who died in Tarrytown on Feb- 
Truary 2, leaving an estate of $500,000. 
The bequest to the university is to found 
a scholarship in memory of Cornelius 
Heeney Gottsberger, brother of Mrs. 
Banker, he having received the degree of 
Master of Arts from Columbia. 

A permanent debating league has been 
formed between Tufts College and New 
York University. The agreement reached 
provides for an annual debate to be held 
at Medford and New York city in alter- 
nate years, and places the first contest 
at Tufts College on May 6. Tufts has 
chosen the following subject, which has 
been sent to New York for acceptance: 
“Resolved, that the United States should 
hold the Philippines as a permanent pos- 
session.” 

At the meeting of the board of trustees 
of Columbia University March 3 an im- 
portant departure was announced in 
physical education. The work through- 
out the university is to be unified and 
brought under the administration of one 
department, of which Dr. Thomas PD. 
Wood, professor of physical education, 
with a seat in the faculty of Teachers’ 


College, is to be the head. The equip-, 


ment of the new department will cons‘st 
not only of the large and well-appointe1 
university gymnasium, but also of the 
physica] education building now being 
erected by the trustees of Teachers Col- 
lege. 

The trustees made a number of impor- 
tant changes in the teaching staff. Res- 
ignations were accepted from Dr. George 
L. Peabody, profezsor of materia medica 
and therape tics, and of W. L. Cathcart, 
adjunct professor of mechanical engincer- 
ing, to take effect at the cloze of the pre3- 
ent academic year. 

The following 
made: — 

Dr. Livingston Farraud, adjunct pro- 
fessor of psychology, promoted to be pro- 
fessor of anthropology with a seat in the 


appointments were 
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faculties of philosophy and of Barnard 
College. 

Charles A. Strong, lecturer in psychol- 
ogy, promoted to be professor of psychol- 
ogy. 

Dr. Nelson G. McCrea, adjunct profes- 
sor of Latin, promoted to a full professor- 
ship in Latin. 

Harlan F. Stone, A. M., lecturer in law, 
promoted to be adjunct professor of law. 

The following instructors were pro- 
moted to adjunct professorships: — 

Dr. C. J. Keyser of the department of 
mathematics, R. E. Mayer and Ira H. 
Woolson of the department of mechanical 
engineering, Herschel C. Parker of the 
department of physics, and Gary W. Cal- 
kins, Ph. D., of the department of zool- 
ogy. 

Margaret E. Maltby, Ph. D., and Her- 
bert M. Richards, S. D., were promoted to 
be adjunct professors of physics and of 
botany, respectively, in Barnard College. 
Arthur Reich was appointed tutor in 
chemistry, and Allen B. Nelson assistant 
in physics. 

President Butler announced gifts to the 
department of mining fund, amounting 
to $450, from Edward D. Self, Daniel J. 
Leary, Richard A. Parker and Frank 
Lyman. 

Through the medium of a gift from an 
anonymous friend of Barnard College the 
trustees of that institution are able to an- 
nounce the purchase of property valued 
at $1,000,000. The magnificent site com- 
prises some three and one-half acres, and 
will provide for the growth of Barnard 
College for many years to come. It is the 
intention of the trustees to proceed with 
the development of the college by erect- 
ing buildings upon the new property as 
rapidly as the necessary funds are pro- 
vided. Barnard has grown rapidly of 
recent years and is in need, at the present 
time, of another academic building and of 
at least two dormitories, each of which 
should provide for the accommodation 
of eighty students. It will be possible to 
erect these three buildings upon the prop- 
erty which has just been acquired and to 
provide in addition for a spacious campus 
and exercise ground for the women stu- 
dents. 

The trustees announced that the fund 
from which this purchase had been made 
had been provided by a sing'e donor, but 
they refused to disclose the name. It 
was stated in explanation that the name 
was known only to President Butler and 
George A Plimpton, treasurer of Barnard 
College, and that the gift had been made 
on condition that the name be not dis- 
closed. The only stipulation of the donor 
was that the trustees should purchase 
property not to exceed a certain amonnt, 
and none of the trustees would say 
whether that amount was more or less 
than the $1,000,000 paid for the property 
just purchased. 


The Harvard University corporation 
March 9 appointed Henry Peter Hender- 
son, formerly an assistant in mining, to 
be an instructor in that subject from Sep- 
tember 1, 1903. The appointment was 
made on account of the additional work 
which Mr. Henderson is doing during the 
absence of Professor Smyth. Henry Har- 
rison Haynes was appointed instructor in 
Semitic languages for one year from Sep- 
tember 1, 1903. 

Dr, Batley'’s statistics of illness in Har- 


vard for the year 1901-1902 show a total 
of 1,050 visits, 2,500 office consultations, 
280 calls on students not found in, 1,558 
cases not seen by the medical visitor. 
The total number of cases was 5,388, 
showing a decrease cf 827 from the pre- 
ceding year. 

At a meeting cf the directors of the 
Harvard Dining association March 9, C. 
H. Derby, 1903, was elected vic. -presiden’. 

The third year class in the Law school 
has elected T. W. Swan, Yale, 1900, com- 
mencement marshal, and M. Seasongood, 
Harvard, 1900, secretary. 


Rev. Henry H. Riggs, grandson of the 
late Rev. Elias Riggs, who was one of the 
oldest of the American missionaries in 
Turkey, has been appointed president of 
the Euphrates College at Harpoot by the 
American board of foreign missions. Mr. 
Riggs studied at Auburn Theological Sem- 
inary and graduated in 1892. 

The catalog of Amherst College for 
1902-1903 is of the same size and shape 
as previous catalogs, but contains a few 
more pages. The commencement exer- 
cises will be held June 24. The next 
academic year will begin on September 
24. Two new names appear in the list of 
the members of the corporation, Rev. H. 
H. Kelsey of Hartford, Ct., and Rev. L. 
Mason Clark of Brooklyn, N. Y. Thomas 
French, Jr., is acting professor of physics, 
W. J. Newlin, 99, is Walker instructor in 
mathematics, and Homer Smith, ’91, is in- 
structor in English. There are only two 
new holders of fellowships: L. W. Pope, 
1902, of Scranton, Pa., is the Roswell 
Dwight Hitchcock memorial fellow in h’s- 
tory, and H. B. Taplin, 1902, of Boston is 
the south end house fellow. The total 
registration is slightly less this year, ow- 
ing to a very small senior class. The 
total enrolment is 385, divided among the 
classes as follows: Sen’ ors, seventy-two; 
juniors, ninety-two; sophomores, 112; 
freshmen, 109. One hundred and seven- 
ty-one students reside in Massachusetts, 
while 101 are from New York; the rest 
are from twenty-uhree different states, 
while four are from foreign countries. 
The requirements for admission remain 
the same. The examinations for admis- 
sion, which are held in Amherst in June 
and September, will be held on four days, 
instead of on three as before. After Janu- 
ary, 1904, certificates for admission with- 
out examination will be received from 
schools in New England, which are ap- 
proved by the New England college en- 
trance examination board. Two new 
courses are offered this year, Greek art 
during the fall term, and Italian art dur- 
ing the spring term. Preceding the de- 
scription of the buildings are short 
sketches of the various literary, language 
and musical clubs. In the department of 
administration is inserted for the first 
time the new regulations in regard to 
graduation in three years and three years 
and one term. Under the head of honors 
appear the requirements for final honors 
at graduation and honorable mention, 
which will be given this year for the first 
time. The A. C, James navigation prize 
of $50, for excellence in the course of nay- 
igation, appears in the list of prizes for 
the first time. To the large list of schol- 
arships is added the Harold Ely Morse 
memorial scholarship of $2,500, estab- 
lished by the family of Professor A, D. 
Morse, 
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MICHIGAN. 


ANN ARBOR. The annual meeting of 
the Michigan Schoolmasters’ club will be 
held in Ann Arbor, Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, March 26, 27, and 28, in 
conjunction with the annual spring meet- 
ing of the Michigan Academy of Science. 
The meeting will be given over to several 
general sessions and several departmental 
conferences. The program for the gen- 
eral sessions is as follows:— 

Friday morning. “The Rural High 
School,” Hon. Delos Fall, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction; discussion, 
President J. L. Snyder, Michigan Agri- 
cultural College; ‘‘The Doctrine of Inter- 
est as Related to School Work,” President 
: H. Jones, Michigan State Normal Col- 
ege. 

Friday afternoon. Two o’clock, sec- 
tions; five o’clock, organ recital, Profes- 
ed Albert A. Stanley, University of Mich- 
gan. 

Friday evening. “The Volcanoes of 
Martinique,’ lecture, illustrated by the 
stereopticon, Professor Israel C. Russell, 
University of Michigan. 

Saturday morning. ‘Universal Method 
in Education,’ Principal Arnold Tomp- 
kins, Chicago Normal school. 

The Physics conference of the Michigan 
Schoolniasters’ club will hold its annual 
meeting in Ann Arbor, Friday and Sat- 
urday, March 27 and 28. The program 
which has been prepared for the occasion 
is as follows: — 

Friday afternoon. “The Place of Work- 
ing and Diagramatic Models in Secondary 
Instruction,” Professor’ Edwin A. Strong, 
Michigan State Normal College; ‘The 
Flectron Theory,” Dr. Karl E. Guthe, 
University of Michigan; “An Apparatus 
for Determination of Index of Refraction 
of Water.” W. A. Morse, Western high 
school, Detroit; “The Determination of 
Index of Refraction of Glass,” Horatio 
N. Chute, high school, Ann Arbor; “A 
Simple Spectrometer,” C. H. Slater, high 
school, Pontiac, Mich.; ‘“‘A Modified Form 
of the Arons Lamp,” John O. Reed, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; short papers and dis- 
cussions on the Laboratory Note-book:—- 

“What to Put in the Note-book,” Pro- 
fessor Fred S. Keeler, Central State Nor- 
mal school; “Kind and Number of 
Books,” H. D. Minchin, Central high 
school, Detroit; “How to Discuss Errors 
with Pupils,” C. H. Slater, Pontiac, Mich.; 
“Correction of Note-books,” L. M. Par- 
rott. East Side high achool, Saginaw, 
Mich. 

Saturday afternoon. “A Discussion of 
the Collegiate Entrance Requirements in 
Physics as Recommended by the North 
Central Association of Colleges d Sec- 
ondary Schools,” Professor Hen®¥"S. Car- 
hart, University of Michigan; a discus- 
sion of Professor Carhart’s paper, Horatio 
N. Chute, high school, Ann Arbor; ‘An 
Apparatus for Determining the Density 
of Air,” Professor Fred R. Gorton, Michi- 
gan State Normal College; “An Experi- 
ment in Osmosis,” C. F. Adams, Central 
high school, Detroit; “A Gas Generator 
for Schools Without Regular Gas Supply,” 
Principal Everett, high school, Pontiac, 
Mich.; “Coefficient of Lineal Expansion,” 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
f Mile. Julie de Lespinasse..... 


Tiob 
and Banking. 


Notes of Lessons on the Herbartian Method......... 
american Diplomacy in the Orient............ +++. 
‘4 Century of American Diplomacy......... ........ 
Introduction to the History of Western Europe...... 


Hlers in the Mist 
The Bible and Modern see. 


Hidden 


Author. Publisher. Price 
— Hardy, Pratt & Co., Boston. $1.25 
Hope Henry Holt & Co, N. Y. 1.60 
Colton “ “ “ 1.25 
Scott “ “ 2.00 
Waldstein The Macmillan Co., “ -60 
Brooks “ 6 “ “ 1.50 
Lawson “ “ “ 1.50 
Peabody (Tr.) 1.25 
Altsheler Doubleday, Page &Co.,N.Y. 1.50 
Birdsall Ed.) “ « “ 1.00 
Josselyn(Eds.) D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. — 
Avery Benj. H, Sanborn & Co., Boston.—— 
Menefee Raiph F, Seymour, Chicago. a 
Fennell Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. —— 
Thurston Dodd, Mead & Co., $s 1.59 
Foster Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.3.00 
Robinson Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.60 
MacLean Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago, 1.23 
Baich Allen, Lane & Scott, Phila. 2.00 
aa A.S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 1.50 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


IN five minutes each two teachers of history were selected for City high schools in New York within a 
week. On March 14 Supt. Griffith of Utica called us up by long-distance telephone. ‘Are you limited 
to $750?”—** Yes.”—**I can give you a teacher for the reat of the year, college graduate, post-graduate at 
Oxford, England, and first-class every way. But she is a thousand-dollar woman, aud must have that 
next year.’ “ All right; send her down for this year anyway.’ And she began the next ~y On 
March 20 Supt. Boynton of Ithaca came in. ‘I want a teacher of American history alone, eighth and 
ninth grades.” — ** $600?” — “ Ought not to pa F VE uate at Yale, just her work, and might possibly 
that.” — “ Here is a Smith graduate, post-gtad. take it at $6uv.” “She is the woman [ want.” 
The telegram offering her the place went within tive minutes of his final mention of the poems , and her 
telegram accepting came before night. Was this hasty work on the part of Supts. Griffith and Boyn ton? 
Not at all; they knew that when we said “ just the woman” it represented work on our pat that would 
have taken them a month. Supt. Gorton ot Yonkers telegraphed for an $800 teacher Jast month with no 
more information about her than he got from a short telegram from us; but he writes that M | NUTES 
she ig a success, if she was iD fIVE.... 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROSIPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secured positions fortwo and one-half times as mary teachers in 19)2 as in any previous year! 
mendation. Enroll now for 1903. x 4 


—70 per cent. of these by direct recom 
Send for Reference took, 


Ruggery Building 
COLUMBUS, Ohio 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 


work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors. 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCULLOUGH x 


School 


Cc. 8. Cooke, Central high school, Detroit; 
“An Apparatus for Showing Stationary 
Waves of Condensations and Rarefac- 
tions,” C. F. Adams, Central high school, 
Detroit. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 


SIOUX FALLS. 1n pursuance with Sec- 
tion 8 of Chapter II., Compiied school laws 
of South Dakota, 1901, the second annual 
school officers’ meeting was held in the 
court house in Sioux Falls, Monday, 
March 2. The following program was 
prepared: “How Heat the Schoolhouse,” 
A. L. Berg; discussion, Gilbert Thoreson; 
“A Uniform Time for Beginning the 
School Year,” Henty Mundt; discussion, 
O. Brandenburg; “Centralization of Rural 
Schools,” James Hart; discussion, M. 
Brusveen; “The Men Needed on School 
Board,” J. G. Tyler; discussion, J. Dun- 
ham; ““Teacher’s Wages,” J. T. F. Burns; 
discussion, J. D. Love; “How to Beautify 
the School Ground and Schoolhouse?” 
Mrs. J. B. Even; discussion, Mrs. P. D. 
Bliss. George W. Nash, supérintendent 
of public instruction, was present at the 
meeting. 

The program for the meeting of the 
Minnehaha County Teachers’ Association 
at Sioux Falls, March 14, beginning 
promptly at 1 o’clock, was as follows: ‘*‘ How 
Should Children Be Led to Love Good 
Books?” Eva Kissell; discussion, L. W. 
Ham; “Use and Abuse of the Text-book 
in Assigning Lessons and During the 
Recitation,” A.C, Anderson; discussion, 
W. E. VanDemark; “Social and Religious 
Influence of the Teacher,” C. H. Christian- 
Son; discussion; “Pollard System in 
Reading and Spelling,” Maude White; 
discussion, Amy Frost; “How to Teach 
Humane Treatment to Animals,” Nettie 
Hanson; discussion, George W. Smith; 
“What Should Be Done for Pupils?” 
Who Will Not Try?” “Who Try and 
Fail?” “Who Are in School Only Part of 
—e John Munroe; general discus- 

The following programs were carried 
out in the several cities of the state at the 
regular teachers’ meetings. At Hartford, 
February 28, “Longitude and Time,” Pro- 


fessor J. V. Murphy; “Good Order in 
School,” Miss Maude Van Orsdoll; “Cor- 
poral Punishment,” Miss Helen Bye; 


Current Events,” T. E. Beyer; “Monthly 
Examinations: Are They Beneficial, and 
How to Conduct Them?” Miss Carrie 
Hurlbut; “Drawing,” Professor Ham- 
mock; Question box, by committee. 

At Baltic; February 28, afternoon ses- 


ee “Self Government of Pupils,” Mary 
moe; “How to Teach Reading?” 
erg Walker; “Literary Program in 
00 


Lites Tressa Hamilton; “Influence 0° 
in School,” M. H. Tidemann; 
Opening Wxereises in School,” Sophia 
ate Evening session: “Value of 
fachers’ Associations,” Superintendent 
Re A. Ustrud; “What Teachers May 
asonably Expect from Patrons,” George 
Smith; “What Patrons May Reason- 


ably Expect from Teachers,” Mrs. A. T. 
Wold; ‘“Schoolroom Apparatus,’ Anna 
Kilness. 

At the Garretson District Teachers’ 
Association, February 28: “How Can We 
Secure Better Results in Spelling?” Miss 
Hartsell; discussion, led by Miss Louise 
Davis; “Reading in Primary Grades,” 
Miss Esther M. Lowry; discussion, led by 
Miss Maude Pitcher; “Current Events,” 
Martin Hokenstad; “Eighth Grade His- 
tory,” L. W. Ham, 

VALLEY SPRINGS. Following is the 
program for the meeting of the South- 
eastern Teachers’ Association, held at 
Valley Springs on Saturday, February 28: 
Reading of minutes of the last meeting; 
“Quotations,” from any author; “How to 
Teach Percentage,’ Mrs. Ross; discussion, 
led by L. R. Shaw; “Primary Numbers,” 
Edith Winton; discussion; “Status of 
Educational Work in the Schools of this 
County, and What We Hope to Accom- 
plish in the Future” H. A. Ustrud; Talk 
—“Value of Teachers’ Associations to 
Parents and Pupils,’ Rev. W. C. Gilmore; 
“Good Order in School,” Mr. Swancut; 
discussion; “Current Events,” L. S. Het- 
land; “How Can We Secure Better Re- 
sults in Spelling?” Mr. Kissaker; discus- 
sion, Mrs. Moore; Talk—‘“The Social and 
Religious Influence of the Teacher,’ Rev. 
E. L. True. 


#33 TO THE 
NORTH WEST. 


Only $33 Chicago to Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle, and many other Pacific Coast points, 
every day till April 30, 1903. One-way, 
second-class, colonist rates via the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul and Union Pacific line, 
or via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway and any one of the several excel- 
lent lines west of St. Paul. 

Write for folder. 

W. W. Hatt, 
N. E. Freight and Pass’r Agent, 
869 Washington St., Boston. 


“Funny thing that—ever notice it?” 

“What is?” 

“Why, when a man’s down, it’s all up 
with him.’’—Baltimore News. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 


Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. wh. phat, Manager. 


’ N with good general education wanted for department work in High 
PECIALISTS Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Colleges _— 


Boston, MAss.: 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Pro 


Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 

OBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.) HARRISBURG, PA. 

Send for our 

101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., and Y. M. C, A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 

Schermerhorn 
direct work. Good positions for good teachers. Register now. Circulars free. 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Farrott Bld 

2-A Beacon St., Boston, 
x 
SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE Satary Chare 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
PA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (HD), Allentown, Pa. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES #2": 
¥. M.C, A; Bldg Los Angeles. 
The South and West 0% better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTE~ 


drawing. For further information, address 

chusetts’ record for the last fifty years. 

Free to Teachers. 

Established 1855, 
3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 
Oldest west of the Hudson. Operates inevery State. Best facilities, efficient service, 
NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bidg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 

WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FiCKETT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Correspondence is in i 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers. | FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
We recommend no others. 1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO, 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE eijoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN BLpa. Drs Mornzs, Iowa. 


Wi n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


’ in every part of the country. 
Teacher S| 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS 
5 ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
of places. 


Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. EF, Oh St.. New York. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 

Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 

Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 
IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAD 
(26th Year.) St, Louis, Mo. 


have their subscriptions advanced s1x 

montus by sending ONE NEW yearly 

subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


Send to 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 
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Volume III..... 


Lippincott’s Educational Series 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


By E. L..KEMP, A.M. 
Professor of Pedagogy, State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


400 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


This history is as comprehensive and thorough as is possible or 
desirable in a work complete in one volume. It contains much more 
matter of vital significance than is common in treatises of a similar char- 
acter. It carefully traces the development of all the different phases of 
education—institutions, theories, methods, courses of study, branches of 
learning, pedagogical training, supervision, and maintenance—in all the 
principal countries of ancient and modern times. 


Our List of School and College Text-books 


INCLUDES.... 
Schwinn and Stevenson’s Civil Govern-; Bert’s First Steps in Scientific Knowledge 
ment. (Complete . ? 
Lippincott’s Elementary Algebra. Bert’s First Steps. Books I., If., 
Lippincott’s Mental Arithmetic. Bert’s Primer of Scientific Knowledge. 
Lippincott’s Elementary Arithmetic. Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Lippincott’s Practicai Arithmetic. Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid Geometry 


y ey uvenet’s ane an 
Patrick’s Lessons in Grammar. Geometry (Byerly Edition). 


on). 


Mivmentacy History of United Chauvenet’s Trigonometry. 

Morris's Young Students’ History of | Cutter’s Beginner's Physiology. 
United States. Cutter’s Intermediate Physiology. 

of United States (Ad-| Cutter’s Comprehensive Physiology. 
van )e 


Special Introduction Prices will be sent on application. Teachers and 
School Officers desirous of introducing new Text-books are 
respectfully requested to write for terms. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers PHILADELPHIA 


Bird, Flower, and Tree Record 


Intended primarily for use in Schools 
By A. M. BLOUNT anp R N. BALDWIN 


Information and Blank Forms for 66 Birds; 165 Flowers in 
bloom, February to June; 92 Flowers in bloom, July to 
November, and 52 Trees. 

Blanks for 165 of which no information is given. 


Record of few, but important facts; associates each.common and 
family name of bird, flower, and tree ; keeps up record for 
three years, so that interest forms habit ; record is attractive 
and permanent. 


PRICE, 20 CENTS, POSTPAID 
15 Cents in Lots of 50 or more 


Address’ R. N. Batpwin, Powell Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


For Sale at W. B. CLARKE’S, BOSTON. 


FOR BIRD DAY. 


“WINGS REST.” 


A practical and popular dialogue for 
Bird Day Exercises in the Schoolroom, 


It is adapted for Grammar and Intermediate 
grades, and very effective in presentation. © 


Single Copies, . . 5 cents 
12 Copies, ...50 * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon St. 43 East 19th St. 203 Michigan Ave. 


for 


= 


= 
The above is greatly reduced; original size is 18 x 28 inches. 


WRITE US, telling — Samples 
1st. NAME OF SCHOOL and prite 
2d. NUMBER REQUIRED 

will follow. 


Can furnish one or one thousand, 


AMES & ROLLINSON CO., 203 B’way, N. Y. City 


rr 
=» 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Oldest Summer School for 
Teachers in the United States. 


Out in the Atlantic. 
Cool and Healthful, 


METHODS, SUPERVISION, 
ACADEMICS, AND ORATORY. 


Whole | $3.00 ROUND TRIP 
N. E. A., Boston. FROM BOSTON. 
Send for 64-page circular 
containing full information. 
WILLIAM A, MOWRY, President, 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). Price in cloth, 50 cents ; in paper, 25 cents. Order of 


NEW ‘ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHI : 
29 A Beacon St. 43 East 19th st. 308 Siieee ave. 


ducational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


v New York. v 
N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—~- for theadvancemen 
t of art education, and traiL- 
ote ree BOSTON, MASS. ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


poe to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
who are willing to devote a part of 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BaipGewarTeR, Mass. 
their spare time to soliciting orders S For both sexes, catalogues addres the 
for our educational publications to | 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mags. 
write us for particulars. S For both sexes. ind catalogues address the 
We pay liberal cash commissions, | 
° ° TATE NORMAL SUHOOL, FrronsuRG, Mass. 
and furnish all necessary supplies beth couse catalogues address 
free of cost Joun G. Taompson, Princiva!. 
VOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ 
OURNAL OF FE,DUCATION, dress INSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
29.A Beacon St., Boston. 
NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
, JOURNAL OF EDUCATION secure a years 
WINSHI 2 subscription free, 
, N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 29-A Beacon St., Boston, 
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